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A Toast To You 
From Leningrad! 


IN FAR OFF Leningrad, about 
which our editor, Jessica Smith, 
writes so movingly in this issue, the 
writers of that city—eminent mei 
and women of letters—have asked 
about Soviet Russia Topay. They 
were interested in us because they 
know that we are ever seeking to 
inform you and your friends about 
all phases of life in the Soviet 


Union. 


They are eager for you to know 
them, to understand their work, 
their difficulties, their successes, 


their aspirations. They spoke of — 


their warm feeling toward America 
and Americans, and raised their 
glasses in toasts to American-Soviet 
friendship, to the success of Ameri- 
can writers, to the American people. 


And then they drank a special 
toast—to you, to us. The presi- 
dent of The Leningrad Union of 
Soviet Writers, Alexander Prokofiev, 
toasted the increased circulation of 
SRT; drank a toast to the day when 
we would have 200,000—500,000— 
1,000,000 readers! 


We must answer that toast—by 
raising our circulation. Won't you 
be sure to renew your subscription. 
And won't you tell your friends to 
subscribe? And don’t forget, with 
each subscription you are now en- 
titled to Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s 
“The Truth About Soviet Russia.” 


Soviet Russia Today, Dept. NW 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 
my copy of The Truth About Soviet 
Russia by Sidney and Beatrice 


Webb. 
{7 New ( Renewal 
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Anniversary—And Final Victory 
A MESSAGE TO AMERICANS 


HIS year the Soviet people will celebrate an anni- 

versary such as they have never known before. They 
will celebrate not only the founding and the building of 
their great Soviet republic, but the beginning of a new, 
peaceful and joyous life on firmer foundations than ever 
after the cruel years of war. Many times in the past the 
great Russian people have had to fight to keep their own 
land, to be their own masters in that land. 

Today, seeing the great strength and unity with which 
they have emerged from the greatest test to which any 
nation has ever been put in all history, I am convinced 
that this is for them final victory—that what they have 
won back from the fascist aggressors they will keep for- 
ever. The determination of the Soviet people that this 
will be so grows out of love of country, which has become 
more intense through their sacrifices to defend it, and the 
proud consciousness of their internal and external power. 
This determination is the surest guarantee of the future 
wholeness and security of the USSR and also a guarantee 
that they will throw their great influence toward the 
maintenance of peace everywhere in the world. 

While the Soviet Union has emerged from this devastat- 
ing war as a great and growing world power with immense 
capacities for recuperating and building, it is necssary to 
understand how terrible are the wounds the Soviet Land 
and the people have suffered. However much we have 
written about this in Soviet Russia Today in the past, 
only here, on the spot, can one even begin to realize how 
literally and completely the Soviet ,people deprived them- 
selves of everything not directly needed for the war—not 
only of all comforts, but of what we would consider the 
barest necessities of life. You cannot look anywhere with- 
out seeing the results of this and the wounds left by the 
war. 

Flying in from prosperous, well-fed Sweden, untouched 
by the war, over Soviet Estonia and Latvia and the 
territory of the RSFSR I could see the shell holes that 
have everywhere ravaged the face of the land like small- 
pox. Around Moscow and Leningrad I have seen the ruins 
of homes and priceless historical monuments, the empty 
places which once were thriving collective farms. Along 
the railroad from Moscow to Leningrad, where battles 
of incredible fury raged and rivers of blood were shed, are 
miles upon miles of sparsely scattered charred and lifeless 
sticks and stumps which once were lovely woodlands of pine 
and birch. And on the streets everywhere there are crippled 
and blinded heroes of the war—Red Army men, workers, 
women and children, and there is no one in the whole 
country whose heart does not carry unseen wounds. Of 
course one sees far more reconstruction and new life than 
one sees of ruins and the crippled. But these wounds must 
be known and understood by all the rest of the world and 
never forgotten. For it was her millions who died and 
the wounds the Soviet Union bore on her living body 
which made possible the common victory over Germany 
and Japan by all the United Nations and which lessened 
our own losses, saved the lives of millions of our sons. 


Cabled from Moscow. 


We must remember all this. And we must remember, 
too, that war, such as swept the Soviet Land, not only wiped 
out millions of human lives and the precious fruits of years 
of labor, but shattered homes and families from one end 
of the country to the other. The mass murders, the 
torture, the millions driven into slavery, the countless 
children orphaned and plunged into a nightmare world— 
all this has left complex human and social problems for 
the Soviet Government and people to solve that we, who 
did not feel the withering breath of war on our own 
country, cannot even imagine. The old simplified for- 
mulas cannot be applied to the Soviet Union any more. 
We must learn to understand, in an entirely new way, 
the Soviet people and all that they have suffered and all 
that they have accomplished despite their suffering. 

I am making a special point of the need, above all, to 
understand how deeply the Soviet Union has been 
wounded, because a superficial view may not reveal this, 
partly because such an immense amount of reconstruction 
has already been done but mostly because of the irrepres- 
sible vitality and resilience of the Soviet people, their habit 
of looking forward, ever forward, and of never brooding 
over the past. They are a proud people and they do not 
ask for sympathy nor want it. They ask and want the 
same understanding and friendship they are willing in 
such full measure to give us. 

Everywhere, the name America opens doors and hearts. 
You cannot imagine with what warm hospitality they greet 
their American guests, how lavish they are with their time, 
so precious to them today, how concerned that their visi- 
tors should have comfort they themselves still lack, how 
patient in answering our ceaseless torren: of questions. 
The Russians go out of their way to tell you how much 
they value American technique, our wartime aid, above 
all how much they like us as people—for our democracy, 
realism, simplicity. They like American films, plays and 
books—some of which are more appreciated here than 
among our own people. Red Army men speak with special 
enthusiasm about American army men they have met. In 
the midst of all this open-hearted warmth and friendship 
one remembers with deepest shame the lies and slanders 
that can still be circulated in the United States about 
this incomparable people. 

It is indeed a privilege to be here in these postwar days 
to feel the élan of the Soviet people now that the dreadful 
weight of war has been lifted, to see the magnificent 
foundations on which they begin to build again their 
Socialist society. All they have learned in the past twenty- 
eight years is going into their reconstruction work, espe- 
cially all they have learned in these four years of war 
of how to telescope into a few months tasks which would 
ordinarily take years to accomplish. 

Reconstruction work is in full swing on all sides and 
along with this seething activity they boldly prepare to 
launch a new Five-Year Plan which will exceed all 
previous ones. 

It is hard at this moment to pick out any one thing 
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and say that this is the phase of reconstruction that they 
are emphasizing above all else, for they are tackling such 
immense tasks in every field and work is being carried 
on with equal energy along many different lines. But 
perhaps what is most noticeable is the universal emphasis 
on taking care of the basic needs: food, clothing, and 
housing and all that is necessary to bring about a swift 
rise in the standard of living. 

A tremendous campaign has been carried on through the 
press, which as always is a powerful organizing force in 
Soviet life, for getting in every grain of this summer’s 
harvest, for plowing and seeding greatly increased areas 
this fall, and, above all, for giving the best possible 
care to livestock through the winter months and increas- 
ing the meat supply. Fishing collectives are exhorted to 
catch more fish and given practical hints on how to do it. 
Textile mills and clothing factories are doing their best 
to help solve the serious clothing shortage produced by 
war. Local industries everywhere and producers coopera- 
tives are helping to increase both the quantity and quality 
of consumers goods, the production of which was inter- 
rupted by the war. Repair and restoration of houses is 
being rushed in the devastated areas, building of new 
homes in others, both large apartment houses and_in- 
dividual homes for workers. All government organiza- 
tions are paying an extraordinary amount of attention to 
every possible step toward advancing the living standards 
of the Soviet people, and every member of the population, 
whatever their regular work, is giving extra time volun- 
tarily to help in this. 

Of special interest is the role of the trade unions in 
this campaign. I have seen, both in the great headquarters 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions in 
Moscow and in the activities of the unions in the factories 
themselves, efforts being made by the trade unions in this 
direction. 

The unions are indeed a powerful force in the life of 
this country. No step affecting the workers is taken with- 
out their participation and all government organizations 
constantly turn to them for help and advice While dur- 
ing the war their main emphasis was on helping to in- 
crease production for the front, now their main emphasis 
can be said to be on the question of raising living stand- 
ards, although, of course, their aid in increasing production 
remains a vital part of their activities. 

The trade unions are taking a direct part in the prepara- 
tion of the Five-Year Plan, as they will in its execution. 
They are responsible for the immense program envisaged 
for improving social and cultural services for the workers, 
the building and improvement of living quarters, clubs. 
rest homes, sanatoriums, day nurseries, kindergartens, 
schools, public laundries, etc. They are drawing up new 
proposals about wages, labor protection, workers’ supplies, 
for expanding the vast social insurance system which has 
become more comprehensive than ever before. The recent 
plenary session of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions was devoted especially to the improvement of 
trade union work in these fields. In all these plans the 
needs of demobilized Red Army men receive prime 
attention. 

This conspicuous and necessary emphasis on living stand- 
ards does not, of course, mean that any other phase of 
Soviet life will be neglected. The Five-Year Plan will 
set new and higher production goals in metallurgy, ma- 
chine building, transportation and other basic industries. 
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The task will be the restoration to prewar levels of the 
former German-occupied regions—where restoration jp 
many cases means building anew on rubble and ashes, 
Elsewhere the conversion of mighty wartime plants to 
peacetime production and new industries will leave prewar 
production levels far behind. 

Science, education and all fields of culture for all the 
many nations of the Soviet Union are receiving intensive 
attention and are entering into a new period of rich and 
many sided development. Remember that 80,000 schools 
were destroyed by the Germans. Many thousands have 
been rebuilt and schools everywhere opened their doors 
this fall to a greatly increased number of students, 
Young people are pouring back into universities from the 
army and from industry. Demobilized men and women 
are accepted back without examinations. 

I have just visited several schools and seen the magnifi- 
cently thorough groundwork Soviet children get in all 
subjects. English is now being taught everywhere from 
the fifth grade, sometimes from the third, and there is a 
new emphasis on American geography, history and litera- 
ture. Soviet children are eagerly curious about every- 
thing American. They, like their parents, are our good 
friends. 

The Soviet Union faces the future on its twenty-eighth 
anniversary confident and strong. We must never again 
make the error of underestimating their goodwill or 
their power. They are a mighty ally in peace as in war. 
The future welfare of our country depends on our un- 
derstanding this fact and acting upon it. Let us never 
forget the wish expressed by Roosevelt on the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations twelve years ago that “the 
relations now established between our peoples may for- 
ever remain normal and friendly, and that our Nations 
henceforth may cooperate for their mutual benefit and 
for the preservation of the peace of the world.” 

' Jessica SMITH 


US-USSR Collaboration Must Continue 


HIS month the peoples of America and the Soviet 

Union mark the anniversary of another event which 
also carried with it international implications—the estab- 
lishment twelve years ago of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. It was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who, soon after his election to the Presidency, 
and supported by all the progressive people of the country, 
hastened to rectify the anomalous situation wherein for 
sixteen years these two great countries lacked the usual 
methods of communication and exchange. It is well for 
all Americans to recall Roosevelt’s words upon welcom- 
ing the first Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
Maxim Litvinov: 


The foundation has now been laid for the development 
of genuinely friendly relations and close cooperation be- 
tween the Governments of the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. ... 

A deep love of peace is the common heritage of the 
people of both our countries and I fully agree with you 
that the cooperation of our great Nations will inevitably 
be of the highest importance in the preservation of world 
peace. The successful accomplishment of this mutual task 
will be of immediate and lasting benefit not only to the 
people of our countries but to all peace-loving peoples 
everywhere. 


This was not just the polite language of diplomacy—it 
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was statesmanship that was able to weigh the relative forces 
that were emerging in the world and sought to align the 
forces of good against those of evil. 

How true those words were twelve years ago! How 
much greater truth do they represent today! In the bitter 
global struggle, just ended, both peoples have shown that 
they not only believe in freedom and justice and fairness 
for the peoples of the world, but that they are willing and 
capable of fighting to defend and secure those beliefs. 

Now the armed struggle is over. But evil—reaction, 
greed, narrow self-interest—has not been completely swept 
from the earth. This can be accomplished only through 
the continuation of that alliance which enabled us to win 
the armed struggle, through the continuation of the align- 
ment of the forces of progress against those of reaction. 

That is why the collapse of the recent Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in London is so alarming. 

Much has been said about procedural difficulties at 
London—but this has mainly been in order to leave the 
important things unsaid. If Foreign Commissar V. M. 
Molotov insisted upon adhering to the principles laid down 
at Potsdam, which were agreed to by the heads of the 
governments of the United States, Britain and the Soviet 
Union, this position was clearly permissable. To raise the 
question of possible offense to France and China is non- 
sense, particularly in view of the fact that both countries 
were aware of the terms of the Potsdam declaration and 
the conditions under which they would participate at 
London, and, as Molotov pointed out, in view of the fact 
that it is with the Soviet Union, alone, that both countries 
have signed long term treaties of mutual assistance and 
friendship. 

As Americans vitally interested in continuing close Amer- 
ican-Soviet collaboration, and all that it means to world 
security and peace, we must look beyond the press reports 
that were issued from London during the conference and 
the diplomatic fog that has been laid down since. 

The Soviet Union in public declarations and acts, at 
Moscow, at Teheran, at Yalta, at San Francisco and again 
at Potsdam, has adhered to the principle—which was sup- 
ported by Roosevelt and Churchill, Truman and Attlee— 
that there can be no world security unless the three great 
powers act in concert. 

Molotov came to London assuming that Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes and Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin also adhered to that principle. Any indication that 
they were departing from it justifiably compelled Molotov 
to do all he could to bring them back to the path of Pots- 
dam, Teheran and Yalta. 

And such indications had already been offered in abun- 
dance. What could Moscow think when, as Former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. tells us, 
up to date not one piece of machinery has been transferred 
to the USSR from the British and American zones in 
Germany under the reparations agreement signed at Pots- 
dam? What can Moscow think of the proposals of the 
American economic “experts” in Germany to permit Ger- 
many to revitalize the heavy industries—which means the 
Potential war industries—in direct violation of the agree- 
ments at Potsdam? And the Anglo-American campaign to 
discredit the attempts of Eastern European states to estab- 
lish, for the first time in history, democratic, popular 
sovernments. And Greece? And all the inflammatory talk 
about the atomic bomb? And the scandalous behavior 
ot General Patton? And the difficulties the Soviet 
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V. M. Molotov 


authorities are having with British and American officials 
in the repatriation of Soviet citizens? And our vague oc- 
cupation policy in Japan and our point-blank refusal to 
establish an Allied Control Commission there to function 
as the commission functions in Germany? 

Are these not all causes for serious alarm on the part 
of the Soviet Union and on the part of forward-looking 
people throughout the world? 

These are some of the things left unsaid by the gentle- 
men who like to stress difficulties of procedure. No, it is 
not procedure. It is principle, and very vital principle 
affecting the lives and future of the peoples of the world. 

And if this principle is to be upheld, then we must go 
back to Potsdam, back to Yalta and Teheran and recon- 
stitute that alignment of the forces of good against those 
of evil. A step has been made in the right direction. Gen. 
Eisenhower has announced that Potsdam would be his 
guide, that the Army would uproot all nazism, and that 
any officers violating the denazification program would be 
removed. It was also announced that the I. G. Farben- 
industrie holdings had been confiscated, would be dis- 
mantled and taken by the Allies as reparations. 

What we need is a sane evaluation of where we 
stand and in what direction we are heading. Europe and 
Asia have been embroiled in the most costly of all struggles, 
not in order to retain in power those elements responsible 
for that holocaust, but to move forward, wiping out all 
vestiges of fascism and feudalism and creating a world 
wherein men anad women can be free to express their 
democratic aspirations. 

And fundamental to this is the continuation of close 
collaboration between the United States and the Soviet 
Union—along the path of Yalta, Teheran and Potsdam, 
along the path that our great statesman, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, blazed twelve years ago. 












































T HAS been a great privilege to 

visit Moscow. I had the honor 
to meet and talk with Generalissimo 
Stalin, one of the greatest men of his- 
tory and of the world. Through the 
warm hospitality of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and people, I had the oppor- 
tunity to see many interesting things: 
One finds here, for example, the Mos- 
cow subway, which I believe to be the 
best and most beautiful in the world; 
one of the great factories producing 
motor trucks and passenger cars, and 
a collective farm. We have enjoyed 
a visit through the historical grounds 
of the Kremlin, the Kremlin Palace 
and the Museum of Ancient Arms. I 
have been thrilled by the beauty of 
two ballets, “Crimson Sails” and “The 
Bakhchiserai Fountain,” and by the 
opera “Eugene Onegin.” Certainly 
nowhere in the world can one see 
such magnificence of scenery, such ex- 
cellent dramatization or deeper love 
of art on the stage than here. 

Yet, as I wrote in the visitor’s book 
at the Museum of Ancient Arms in- 
side the Kremlin Walls, ‘“Russia’s 
greatest era lies not in her glorious 
past but in her future.” 

It is the realization of an old dream 
of mine to be able to visit the Soviet 
Union, for like most Americans I have 
long been a friend of the Soviet peo- 
ple. 

The people of America and good 
men and women everywhere owe a 
great debt to Generalissimo Stalin, to 
the Red Army and to the people of the 
Soviet Union for their magnificent 
part in turning back and destroying 
the evil Nazis, for their blows against 
the Japanese, and for all that the 
great Generalissimo, this mighty army 
and this heroic people have done to- 
ward the destruction of tyranny and 
the restoration of freedom and 
dependence in the world. 

America has fought shoulder to 
shoulder with the people of the Soviet 
Union in this great war of liberation. 
The long friendship between America 
and the Soviet Union has deepened 
and ripened into new richness as we 
fought this great war together. Our 
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In Peace We Must Also 
Work Closely Together 


by SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 








two mighty peoples clasped hands 
across oceans and continents in this 
great crusade. 

Now that victory has been. won in 
the war, we are both turning to the 
duties and privileges of peace. In 
peace as in war we must also work 
closely together. The people of the 
Soviet Union have suffered much from 
the enemy and this cruel devastation. 
That damage they will, of course, re- 
pair. Industries both in the Soviet 
Union and in America which have 
been devoted to war production can 
now be turned to production for peace. 
We must be no less heroic in produc- 
tion for peace than we were in produc- 


FROM STALIN 


In his report to the press on 
his interview with Generalis- 
simo Stalin, Senator Pepper 
writes that he asked Stalin 
whether he would not give him 
some message or suggestion 
that the senator could remem- 
ber as coming from _ him. 
Whereupon, Stalin said: 

“Just judge the Soviet Union 
objectively. Do not either 
praise us nor scold us. Just 
know us and judge us as we 
are and base your estimate of 
us upon facts and not rumors.” 














tion for war. It is our common task to 
use our great resources and mobilize 
our great power of production, which 
during the war we had to use for de- 
struction, now for the great program 
of construction in peace. We won this 
victory—a victory over poverty, ill 
health, lack of education. But it must 
be a victory not only over the bad life 
but for the good life. 

We all know what great strides 
have been made by the Soviet Union 
in the years past in the development of 
their industries, the opening of their 
natural resources and the expansion of 
their national life and culture. All 
this has been done in recent years un- 
der the threat of the German and 
Japanese menace or in the midst of 
cruel war. Now that our common 
enemies, Germany and Japan have 



























been defeated and their war-making 
powers shattered, now that we hold 
them firmly in our grip so that they 
can make war no more, I| know the 
Soviet Union will achieve new mar- 
vels of growth and development to en- 
rich the lives of its people. The Soviet 
people are strong in body, mind and 
spirit. Their courage and fortitude 
are admired the world over. I know 
they will move ahead with ever in- 
creasing speed. 

In this new world of the future the 
people of the United States want to 
continue to walk side by side with 
the people of the Soviet Union. | 
am sure the Russian people have the 
same desire. Here in Moscow I have 
seen how people of Mosow respect 
and like the people of America. No 
two nations in history have had great- 
er opportunities to make our world 
peaceful and prosperous than we now 
have. People everywhere are looking 
prayerfully toward us and counting 
upon us to fulfill our great missions 
to mankind. 

Let us show the world that we 
shall use our mighty power for good, 
that we shall stand for right and 
against wrong the world over, that we 
shall stand united with good nations 
everywhere against any aggressor who 
threatens war, that we shall encourage 
wholesome trade and promote an in- 
creasing and ever-broadening friend- 
ship not only among our own peoples 
but all peoples, that we shall put 


new emphasis upon human welfare - 


and betterment and human dignity 
wherever men, women and children 
are. God has given us this unparalleled 
opportunity to build a better world 
without dark shadows of war across 
our paths. 

We cannot and we must not fail our 
honored dead. We cannot and we 
shall not disappoint those who have 
put their faith in us. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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The Soviet Theater 
And Cultural Life 


by J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HE IMMENSE eagerness of the Soviet people for increased cultural contacts 

with England and America is exemplified in the enthusiastic welcome accorded 
John B. Priestley, now visiting the Soviet Union. His work has long been popular 
here, his novels Blackout in Gretley and Daylight on Saturday have been pub- 
ished here in large editions, and his newest novel, Three Men in New Suits, is 
now in process of publication. His plays Dangerous Corner and Time and the 
Conways have been produced. His The Inspector Calls is now playing to packed 
houses at the Kamerny Theater, where it recently had its world premiére, and 
his older play Eden End is being prepared for production, probably by the Moscow 
Art Theater. 

Last night I attended a huge meeting held for him in the vast auditcrium of 
the Hall of Trade Unions. It was jammed by students, professors, Red Army 
men, writers, and many other culture-loving Soviet citizens, while hundreds outside 
camored for tickets. Priestley received a thrilling ovation. Professor Mikhail 
Morozov, one of the leading Soviet critics and an authority on Shakespeare, gave 
a penetrating and appreciative analysis of the whole course of Priestley’s creative 
development and role, emphasizing especially the theme that permeates Priestley’s 
work—that man cannot live by and for himself alone, and that only through 
working and building together can mankind find salvation and fulfill his high 
destiny. 

Priestley then explained his own methods of creative work and the audience 
showed the deepest appreciation for the warm humanity of his approach and his 
tenderness toward people, which is the key to his popularity. Before leaving for 
a tour including Kiev, the Donbas, Armenia and Georgia, Mr. Priestley was 
good enough to give me the following statement of his impressions of the Soviet 
theater and cultural life—yEssica sMITH. 


British and American theater. But 
certainly what the Russians have de- 
veloped is superior to the system in 
either England or America with our 
lack of organization and our commer- 
cial control. 

Take a theater like the Kamerny— 
only one of many, but one of the best. 
They do everything themselves. They 


[' is heartening and stimulating to 
come here and see the magnificent 
opportunities offered to directors and 
playwrights. The organization of the 
theater here is very remarkable. I 
would not say that it is a_ perfect 
ystem of organization—such a sys- 
tem would combine what the Russians 
have with elements from both the 


J. B. Priestley with actors of the Kamerny Theater who are celebrating both his birth- 
day and the fact that they presented the world premiere of his "The Inspector Calls" 
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J. B. Priestley 


make all their own costumes and 
scenery and even wigs, have their own 
training school and are a self-contained 
unit. 

One is struck here, of course, by 
that truly remarkable thing so often 
commented on—the passionate desire 
of the youth to learn and understand 
and appreciate the arts. I think the 
most healthy thing about the whole 
country is the young people, the way 
they really want to learn—that, and 
the Russian attitude toward children. 
The youth is magnificently served. I 
am deeply impressed by the way in 
which any boy or girl who shows 
promise is immediately encouraged 
and helped to go on. From that peint 
of view Russia is the twentieth cen- 
tury land of opportunity—there is no 
question about that. 

I am especially anxious that more 
cultural exchanges should take place 
between the Russians and ourselves. 
I am convinced that they want this 
here. It seems to me that now that 
the war is over and there exists an 
intense curiosity on the part of the 
American and British publics about 
life in Russia, and an equally intense 
curiosity here about life in Britain and 
America, that all doors should be 
opened and every possible channel of 
communication used. There should be 
a wide exchange of professors and stu- 
dents and artists in various fields of 
culture. 

I should like very much to see the 
Moscow Art Theater and the Kamerny 
Theater visit London and New York 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Students help restore the State University in 
Leningrad 


N THIS anniversary it is especial- 

ly appropriate to write about 
Leningrad, cradle of the Revolution. 
Here in Moscow, heart of the USSR, 
one feels the deep throbbing pulse that 
sends the life blood coursing through 
the whole vast country and into its 
farthest reaches. But in Leningrad, 
where | spent the last week, one feels 
in a special way the pure flame which 
burned in the hearts of people whose 
will to live was expressed in readiness 
to die, rather than let the enemy set 
foot in their beloved city. 

To walk in the streets of Leningrad 
is to walk among heroes. There is no 
street that does not bear the sign “‘Citi- 
zens! This side is more dangerous to 
walk on than the other.” But no street 
nor house was safe in this city on which 
4,638 heavy bombs, 102,520 fire bombs 
and 148,478 artillery shells fell. Yet 
hundreds of thousands of civilians 
stayed there all during the siege, ex- 
posing their bodies to this incessant 
bombardment and enduring hunger 
that was even worse. Mute evidence 
of what it meant is found in the pages 
of a twelve-year-old girl’s diary, dis- 
played in an exhibit on the defense of 
Leningrad. Each page records the 
death, one after the other, of seven 
members of her family—the month, 
the day, the hour. And the last entry 
—“Everybody is dead. I am alone. 
Tanya.” 

Marks of the siege are everywhere. 
No building is unscarred. In the center 
of the city historic monuments, public 
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buildings and apartment houses have 
already all been wholly or partly re- 
stored and are getting new coats of 
paint in the softly bright colors so 
characteristic of Leningrad. Golden 
again is the Admiralty spire, which 
was covered during the war by two 
daring young conservatory 
whose hobby was mountain climbing. 
The Winter Palace will soon emerge 
from its scaffolding in freshly glowing 
green and white. ‘The 
badly damaged, has received its treas- 
ures back from the evacuation and will 
soon be repaired. It will be opened 
again this month. All the famous 
statues, so beloved by Leningraders, 
came through the war unscathed, so 
carefully were they protected. 
Leningrad is surely one of 
world’s loveliest cities and, when you 
see its grace and beauty and feel the 
merging of what is the best in the great 


A CITY OF HEROES 
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past of Russia with its great present 
and pointing towards the still greater 
future, you begin to understand why 
Leningraders were ready to give their 
lives to save it and are today exerting 
the same heroic devotion in its rebuild- 
ing. How they saved it is a story 
of epic proportions which only those 
who were a part of it can adequately 
tell. I was privileged to hear the in- 
spiring pages of this story from many 
Leningraders with whom I have talk- 
ed. Each helped to fill out the inspir- 
ing picture of how every section of 
the population kept alive their own 
special part in the city’s life and at 
the same time made their work serve 
as part of Leningrad’s defense. 

From Baranov, head of the architec- 
tural section of the Leningrad Soviet, 
I learned how the city planners and 
architects did their part toward defeat- 
ing the enemy. For defeat of the Ger- 
mans at Leningrad was not only a 
military defeat, but the defeat of their 
attempts to destroy Leningrad com- 
pletely and to wipe out the cultural 
treasures of the USSR. 

The process of restoration began 
right during the blockade. When a 
building is damaged it needs attention 
or, like a living organism, its wounds 
will fester and the whole structure 
will decay. Without the architects’ 
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wuilding has no such value we change 
ts form so that it will fit in with its 
environment, improving both the archi- 
rectural ensemble and the living con- 
ditions. We are planning new streets 
to improve traffic and are opening up 
vardens and parks everywhere, not 
ad only for beauty, but to improve health 
¢, Hl conditions.” 

es Architect Levinson described the 
af work to restore the treasures of the 
on fH past on the outskirts of Leningrad, 
vn which we later visited—at Pushkin 
in- [ (Tsarskoye Selo) and Peterhof. When 
ts HB | asked whether it was really possible 
d. HB to restore anything from such complete 
ed 7 ruins, Levinson gave a typical answer. 
00 HB “On this earth everything is possible.” 





re- The Palace at Pushkin can be com- 
re HE pletely restored because the most pre- 
t- cious movable objects were sent away 


2 fi and enough is left of the interior to 
ng @ build again—although with infinite 
7 dificulty—despite the unspeakable van- 
ve Hi dalism of the Germans quartered 
ld TH there and their attempts to blow up 
te- MH the whole place. Spanish legends de- 
facing marble pillars were reminders 
that a whole regiment of Franco’s men 
aided the Hitlerites in their orgy of 
destruction. 

At Peterhof nothing remains but a 
m- F® battered shell of the palace. The ruin 


ver BB and pillage is so complete that only 
We @@ the exterior of the palace can be re- 
1a 


stored. It will become a rest home 
for Leningrad’s workers. The superb 
park that is its setting, with its mag- 
out Me Mificent fountains patterned after Ver- 
stilles will be restored within a year. 
Today Leningrad architects are 
$m Working not only on plans for rebuild- 
; fgg their own city but other parts of 
* Pmmthe USSR. In these plans they are 
guided by the principle: “Modern 
ities must be not only beautiful but 
comfortable, because we build our cities 
hrst of all for the people.” The whole 
tend is to avoid monotony in new 
building. These architects are against 
Constructivism and feel that each city 
must have its own physiognomy and 
character. Cities with a historical past 
should not violate traditional forms, 
while new cities must be organically 
nnected with natural landscape con- 
tions. Standardized units will be de- 
‘eloped in the housing construction 
ndustry with a view to creating a 
‘arety of forms rather than identical 
Prefabricated houses. 

From Alexander Vassiliev, acting 
ditor of Leningrad Pravda, and mem- 
ts of his staff, I learned how the 
‘wspaper served as an inspirer, mobi- 
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Workers repairing the roof of the Mariinsky Palace in Leningrad. St. Isaac's Cathedral is i 


the background : 


lizer and organizer of all vital projects 
needed for Leningrad’s defense. What 
little electric power there was went 
first to the municipal bakery and then 
to the paper. When it was impossible 
to work in the building they worked 
in a bomb shelter. Only one day, 
through all the years of the war and 
the blockade, did the paper fail to 
come out. That was in January 1942, 
when there was no power at all. Even 
on the day when three heavy bombs 
fell nearby completely scrambling the 
newspaper already on the presses, they 
still managed to make a fresh start and 
come out. 

In answer to my question about 
what special campaigns the paper had 
organized during the siege, Vassiliev 
said: ‘During the blockade Leningrad 
was hungry.” At this point Olga Smir- 
nova, on the editorial staff, inter- 
polated: “You said that too softly, 
Alexander Mikhailovich — have you 
forgotten?” Vassiliev shook his head 
and continued. “In spring the question 
arose what can we do to help increase 
the food supply? So the paper pro- 
posed to use every inch of the land in 
the city for gardening — the yards, 
parks, stadium, everything. For weeks 
our paper was a farmer’s manual. We 
brought in agricultural experts and 
through them taught Leningraders how 
to cultivate and care for vegetables. 
This may sound like a simple matter 
but you must understand that it was 
a question of life or death.” 

The paper helped in the campaign 
for military training of the whole popu- 
lation. It served the workers who had 
been deprived of their own factory 


papers. It organized an immense street 
cleaning campaign after the long win- 
ter when the snow could not be re- 
moved. It kept up morale. It kept 
alive interest in science and culture. 
It published jokes and cartoons. It 
reflected the boundless love of the peo- 
ple for their city and their country and 
inspired them to new miracles, forti- 
tude and resistance. 

Today its role is equally vital. For 
not only the architects and the build- 
ers but all people take a direct part in 
the restoration and building. And the 
newspaper has taken the lead in or- 
ganizing socialist competition. As a 
result thousands of Leningraders have 
volunteered and are beginning to match 
the terrific speed records of the lead- 
ing Stakhanovite bricklayer, Gregory 
Belayev. And nineteen-year-old Ta- 
mara Efimova leads a brigade of 
women in repairing watermains and 
restoring the water-supply for Lenin- 
grad’s housewives. 

From Elena Egorenko, director of 
the Leningrad library, I learned how 
the library served the people all through 
the siege and kept alive Leningrad’s 
cultural life. How, at the same time, 
through research on other great sieges 
of history it helped find solutions for 
military and medical problems, dug 
out ancient ways of making candles and 
chemical substitutes for food and fuel. 

Speaking lovingly of the library as 
the pride of the Russian people, Ego- 
renko told me of its history, its growth 
in prewar years, its place among the 
three or four leading libraries of the 
world. Its most valuable incunabula 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE REAL BALKANS STORY 


Eye-witness observations and review of recent history illu- 
minate a situation which reactionaries attempt to confuse 


HAT is really going on in the 

Balkans? In Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia? Just now the anti- 
Soviet attack seems to center on the 
charge that the new governments in 
these lands are not democratic. I have 
some facts from my recent Balkan visit 
that may interest the readers of Soviet 
Russia Today. 

There are three reasons why the re- 
actionaries choose to attack these coun- 
tries just now. First, they are off the 
beaten line of travel and few people 
know much about them, so stories are 
not immediately refuted. Second, these 
countries are all involved in the present 
discussion of peace treaties. Third, these 
countries never had democracy before, 
so attempts to establish new, untried 
democracy are naturally accompanied 
by mistakes which present a chance for 
attack. 

In any case, the American Govern- 
ment forced little Bulgaria to call off 
her national elections just two days 
before they were scheduled last August 
by declaring that America did not con- 
sider the election plan democratic. 
Similar intervention may be expected 
in other lands unless American public 
opinion understands the real situation 
there. 

First, let us take a brief view of his- 
tory. All these three countries owed 
their very existence to Russia, whose 
war with the Turks established an in- 
dependent Rumania, Bulgaria and Serx- 
bia in the last century. The Versailles 
treaty makers briefly promoted demo- 
cratic forms in these countries but they 
all remained kingdoms—the Balkan 
monarchs and their public plots and 
private morals were themes for roman- 
ces but were rather burdensome on the 
Balkan peasants. Any attempt to intro- 
duce radical land reform or even strong 
trade union movements were bloodily 
suppressed. 

In Bulgaria the hopeful attempt of 
the democratic peasant majority gov- 
ernment, under Stamboliski, was over- 
thrown in 1923 by the reactionary of- 
ficers’ coup d’état. In Yugoslavia the 
voters persistently opposed the King’s 
measures, so King Alexander declared 
a dictatorship, abolishing the constitu- 
tion and secret ballot in 1929. 
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In Rumania, a tremendously rich 
land whose peasants and workers lived 
in abject poverty, the railway workers 
strike in Bucharest in 1933 was blood- 
ily suppressed, with 427 killed, 1,800 
wounded and 7,000 jailed on the very 
first day. 

The rulers in all these countries 
especially feared the influence of the 
new Soviet Russia The peasants and 
workers, however, never lost their an- 
cient love for Russia. Meanwhile Ger- 
man penetration was greatly increased, 
since these countries were cut off from 
normal contact with Russia. 


The Bulgarian ruling class helped . 


Hitler knife Greece and Yugoslavia in 
the back. The Rumanian ruling class 
invaded Russia. 

Only in Yugoslavia the common 
people’s passion for freedom overthrew 
the government that sided with Hit- 
ler and forced the new government to 
declare resistance. 

These South Slavs—a little nation 
of 15,000,000 people —handicapped by 
a corrupt government and by an army 
already half sold to Hitler, chose to 
resist.: They resisted when Hitler was 
master of Europe, when America and 
the Soviet Union were still neutral. 
In thus resisting they helped change 
the current of war. They delayed Hit- 
ler’s conquest of Greece, thereby giving 
Britain time to consolidate the Middle 
East. They delayed by five weeks Hit- 
ler’s invasion of Russia—five weeks 
that later proved priceless in the win- 
ter battle for Moscow. 

Let us not forget then what we all 
owe to the Yugoslavs! ‘Tito’s partisans 
became world famous. For three years 
they were the major “second front” 
in Europe, tying up more than half a 
million enemy soldiers—a greater num- 
ber than the British and American 
forces together engaged until shortly 
before the invasion of Normandy in 
1944, 

The South Slavs deserve something 
from us. They probably contributed 
more, in proportion to their number, 
to our joint victory than any other 
people. But when I was there last 
month they were getting less food for 
their starving devastated areas than the 
Italians and Germans were getting 
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from us. Naked and homeless Yugo. 
slavs were actually dying of hunger ip 
some regions because we American; 
held auto trucks in Italy that UNRRA 
wanted: to take food to them. Anj 
we Americans, together with the Brit. 
ish, were getting ready to keep Trieste 
away from them—Trieste, their centy- 
ries old seaport. that. Yugoslav armis cat 
liberated from Hitler. Ee 

At this point I have: to interrupt my- 
self and say a few words about Trieste, 
The Yugoslavs, and especially the Slo- 
venes who inhabit the area arouni 
Trieste, find it hard to understand why 
the Anglo-American Allies want to 
separate them from the port which, 
for a thousand years, was connected 
not with Italy but with the Slav hinter- 
land and which passed to Italy only in 












1918 as the cynical purchase price for the est 
Italy’s entrance into the war, and then arounc 
became the spearhead for Italian fa  ™ 
cist attacks further east. some | 
“No Italian regular forces were vet 
willing to defend the Trieste area or Reli 
any part of the so-called Julian march happer 
against the Germans in 1943 whey Rus 
Italy capitulated to the Allies,” I wagmm “e © 
told by Alesh Bebler, recently a leader Repub 
of the Slovenian partisans in the hinte-gj ° ™U 
land of Trieste and Gorizia. Russia 
“The Italians now claim this arcigm 2 the 
but they did not claim it then. And y 
“When I personally urged thei UNS 
commanders to help defend the regioigm Yuld 
against the German invaders, pouring pecially 
in from the north, the Italian arm been | 
turned over their positions to the Gera ‘Pit. 
mans and retreated swiftly westwat In p 
to what they then called Italy. It w lad bet 
cur Slovenian partisans who fought tig ab 
Germans here and who finally took th a? 
area back.” “hie 
Bebler gave me plenty of details f charmi 
which there is no space here. I recall 8 sme 
especially how the Italian commante on 
in Gorizia begged the Slovene part! “ we 
sans to clear out of the city and lear ather 
it to the Germans “lest fighting inv "hm k 
the town,” and how Italian pilots leg '™"'s o: 
120 planes on the airport near Goria! Wi 
with plenty of fuel and the Slovert readers 
sorrowfully destroyed them, “beca' “eo. 
we had no pilots to fly them away fo x 
e 





Allied use.” 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Patriarch Alexius 






A’ THE twenty-eighth anniversary 
of the October Revolution and 
the establishment of Soviet power rolls 
hen round it is interesting to examine 
tam the mileposts in the development of 
wme of the lesser known phases of 
Soviet life. 

Religion, for example. Much has 
happened to religion and the Church 
hee '° Russia during the years of the exist- 
wag nce of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
ade Republics. In almost nothing else was 
itera © much virulence expended against 

Russia and so much invective used as 
aif 2 the field of belief and conscience. 
And yet, were one to examine condi- 





heim tons with less prejudiced eye, one 
ion would begin to appreciate that, es- 
ring Pecially in this field, a great deal has 
ari been done to liberate the human 
Gera itit. 

wel In preparing this article I thought I 


wala 2d better go to the source of informa- 
tion about the Church and religion in 
Rusia, to Patriarch Alexius himself. 
He received me gladly, affable and 
charming host that he is. We sat in 
us small study at the Patriarchy build- 
ing on Christy Pereulok and talked of 
the world at large and of churches. 
Father Archpresbyter Nikolai Feodor- 
wich Kolchitsky, Administrator of Af- 
faits of the Holy Synod, was with us. 

“What message could you give the 
teaders of Soviet Russia Today on the 
ocasion of the anniversary of the 
October Revolution?” I asked. 

The Patriarch settled back in his 
chair to consider his reply. 
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The Patriareh Talks 
Of Chureh and State 





by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIES 


“You can say,” the Patriarch be- 
gan, “that the Russian Orthodox 
Church now lives a full, rich life and 
is developing all-sided activity. The 
opening of churches at the request of 
believers is taking place on an ever 
wider scale. Ancient holy places are 
being reestablished. Troitse-Sergeyev- 
skaya Lavra (Trinity Monastery of 
St. Sergius) is being rebuilt and soon, 
according to tradition, the .Church’s 
highest theological institution, the The- 
ological Academy, will be housed 
there. 

“We are opening seminaries in all 
dioceses.) And we must not forget 
that the Anniversary of the October 
Revolution this year comes very near 
the third anniversary of the reestab- 
lishment of the Patriarchy, which has 
become so authoritative in the eyes of 
the orthodox world. 

“We have achieved unity of most 
of the split-off sections of our Church 
with the Mother Church. An example 
was Paris, where after Metropolitan 
Nikolai’s visit all churches that were 
separated from us since the October 
Revolution have returned to our fold. 
And the same is occurring in the Far 
East. 

“We can truly say that now, under 
the authority of the Moscow Patri- 
arch, we have achieved virtual unity 
of the Churches of Russian Orthodoxy, 
which has increased the authority of 
the Russian Orthodox Church.” 

“But could you tell us,” I inquired, 
‘what are the present relations of the 
Church and State in Russia?” 

“Certainly. The Church is very 
happy that the Soviet State heeds all 
of its needs. The Church also does 
all it can to contribute to the welfare 
and advancement of the State and 
Nation. Even during the anniversary 
celebrations we shall collect money for 
the needs of orphans, fighters for free- 
dom and independence of our country.” 

We talked for a long time and I 
asked many questions. We touched 
on the major problems of the church, 
on the relations of the Orthodox and 
Cathclic Churches, on the attitude of 
the Church to Generalissimo Stalin. 

“You have read what we think of 
him,” Patriarch Alexius said, looking 
up. “We consider that Joseph Vissari- 


onovich Stalin has created the best pos- 
sible condition for the work of our 
Church. We receive great support 
from him in all our needs and desires. 
Repeatedly Joseph Vissarionovich has 
asked us to tell him if there is anything 
we want or need and he would see to 
it that they are satisfied. His personal 
charm is so great that all of us have 
fallen under its influence. Our Church 
considers him a great friend of all 
believers.” 

Abroad one hears a great deal about 
Church “problems” in the USSR. 
I asked the Patriarch. 

“Problems?” he said. “There are 
none. There are no principal problems 
remaining unsolved between the So- 
viet State and the Russian Orthodox 
Church.” 

I inquired regarding the reasons 
for the ability of the Church to work 
harmoniously within a State led by 
Communists. 

“You see,” the Patriarch replied, 
“Communism, aside from its materi- 
alist and atheist theories, is quite 
acceptable to the Orthodox. Monas- 
teries are based on Communist founda- 
tions.” 

Our discussion was drawing to an 
end. I had taken more time than had 
been alloted to me. I asked for some 
message to the American people. 

“You can write,” the Patriarch 
said, “that the world is now facing 
a period of peaceful advancement. We 
must seek the Lord’s blessing for 
peaceful labor and for unity of all the 
world’s people in this peaceful labor. 
We have great respect for Americans. 
They are a great people. Together, for- 
tified by our belief in the Lord, and 
benefiting from His blessing, we must 
help create a peaceful, satisfactory, 
plentiful life for all. The Church 
can be a great factor in establishing 
a reign of justice. It must be that fac- 
tor and we must all work for it. All 
believers must do their utmost to elim- 
inate from seats of power the serv- 
ants of the anti-Christ—the fascists 
and those who mired themselves in 
anti-Christian struggle against the peo- 
ples. 

“Our Church will do its utmost for 
peace, security and contentment. May 
all do likewise.” 
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EDUCATION DURING THE WAR 


Training of teachers, construction of schools and methods of 


F ABILITY to adjust to any situa- 
tion with which we may be con- 

fronted is a test of education, then 
Soviet education must be given top 
marks, 

The Red Army and the people in 
the rear who so astonished the world 
by their qualities both military and 
civic were, in the main, the product of 
Soviet education. The enemy’s occu- 
ation of vast territories, normally the 
chief source of supply for coal, iron, 
aluminum, grain and other products, 
demanded adjustment, adaptation, in- 
itiative and ingenuity on a vast scale, 
and demanded it swiftly and urgently 
alike from the professor, the doctor, 
the industrial worker and the farmer. 
The situation further demanded states- 
manship, organization and strategy of 
the highest order. And nowhere did 
the people fail the country. Education 
has certainly paid good dividends. 

We would expect, therefore, that in 
spite of the preoccupation with this 
colossal war, education should have 
continued to receive the consideration 
and care not only of educationists, but - 
of the government, too, as indeed it 
did. In spite of this it suffered consid- 
erably in the first year of the war. 

When the war broke out in the Soviet 
Union, schools were on vacation. Some 
hundreds of thousands of children 
were in Pioneer Camps. As the enemy 
approach began to threaten them, they 
were evacuated. Some returned to 
their homes, others tere just sent east. 


increasing enrollment received high priority even during the war 


In September and October, schools in 
the cities under threat of the enemy, 
were instructed to evacuate. This was 
accomplished by each school making 
its own arrangements, having first 
established personal contact with its 
hosts. Often as these schools left a city, 
children from occupied areas streamed 
in. 

Evacuation made incredible demands 
on teachers in charge. It was not un- 
usual for a school to be two or three 
weeks or even longer on the road, its 
train shunted here and there to make 
way for war transport going west. 
Occasionally trains were 
gunned by enemy planes. 

With all the will in the world and 
with characteristic Soviet cooperation 
and aid from local communities, evacu- 
ated schools suffered from inescapable 
disadvantages. Apart from having to 
share schools, local authorities had to 
suffer loss of buildings due to official 
requisitioning. The result was a return 
to the old shift system and it was not 
uncommon for one building to be used 
in rotation by three schools. I have a 
report*. of one school building, housing 
in this way ten schools and one indus- 
trial training college, working in four 
shifts covering a period from 8:00 a.m. 
to 2:00 a.m. the next morning. The 
junior forms of all the schools worked 
in the morning, while the college had 
the building from 8:30 p.m. to 2:00 
a.m. Much work by upper grades was 
done under a tutorial system at home. 


A lesson on the sailing boat for youngsters in the Leningrad Nakhimov School for naval cadets 
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For juniors—under twelve—who rp. 
mained in such cities as Moscow o 
Leningrad the only education was tha 
which could be given to small group; 
where’ a teacher was available. Py. 
mary schools were closed. Nearly all 
higher education institutions cut the 
length of the course from five to four 
years or to, three, for technological 
institutes. 

With the defeat of the German 
ouside Moscow and later with that 
glorious epoch-making victory at Sta 
lingrad, education did more than take 
the road back to the pre-war stage. It 
set forth along the road to new de. 
velopments and conquests, it continued 
its task of training citizens to serve a 
community that had attained its ma 
jority; citizens capable and eager to 
take up the task of “surpassing the 
most advanced country.” 

Many problems faced the educa 
tional authorities, immediate practical 
problems arising directly out of the 
war, and long-range purely education 
problems arising out of the twenty-odd 
years of educational practice to which 
the theory of the laboratory and of the 
study had been subjected. Supported 
and encouraged by the Government, 
educationists set to work with renewed 
enthusiasm and interest. 

The practical problems were at- 
tacked in a variety of ways, the help 
of the general community being sought 
always and everywhere and being free: 
ly offered. Though the construction 
of schools did not cease during the 
war—over 3,000 were erected in the 
war period—the planned increase it 
the number of pupils coupled with the 
appalling destruction wrought by the 
Germans and the requisitioning o 
schools created an acute accommods: 
tion problem. To this should be added 
the problem of repairs and decorations 
for which there was no available labor. 

The new school building program 
was in the main for the former back 
ward and undeveloped areas, as for 
example in the Narym region, in the 
northern taiga, for children of the 0 
tive Evenki, Ostiak and Mansi. In 
1942, in a remote uninhabited distsitt 
















































* A School in Wartime by Zinaida Richter. 
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of Narym, war development created a 
settlement. Less than a year later chil- 
dren of the settlers were attending the 
newly erected primary school. In an- 
fi other taiga settlement a boarding school 

for the children of frontier guards was 

opened. Wherever the war or the 

planning before the war stimulated in- 

dustrial or agricultural development 
eM bringing with it a settled population, 
Or there schools were set up. The Yakut 
at Autonomous Republic is just one ex- 
PSH ample of the taking of education to the 
tf people. Much of this republic lies be- 
all yond the Arctic Circle, all of it is very 
he MM sparsely populated, communication is 
uri jacking or only just developing. Be- 
cal fore 1917 this vast area was 87 per 

cent illiterate. “There has been consid- 
ns HM erable development since the war, in 
at HE this area of vast potential wealth. By 
tM 1944, 540 schools were functioning 
ke HH here. One of its districts, Sredny- 
It Kolymsk, well beyond the Arctic Cir- 
de M@ cle, has nine schools of which five are 


ed HH hich schools (having 7-17 year age 
- 2 croups). 
na- Praiseworthy as this progress was, it 
‘0H was not by any means adequate to the 
the HM task of getting all children of school 
age in school. Led by the national 
Ca MA papers there was a great drive for 
cal complete compulsory education up to 


I+ for the whole Union, to be achieved 
ton in the school year 1942-43. Districts 


odd that were behind their preparations 
ich HE were exposed in the press. As a meas- 
the HM ure towards the achievement of the task 
ted de-requisitioning was ordered in 1943 
ent, MM of all school buildings used for other 
ved purposes. Complete de-requisitioning, 
however, has only recently been 
at HM cchieved. With the end of the war 
el) HM there is a new drive for school build- 
ght ings, 
ree The liberated areas presented a far 
“ more dificult and acute problem of 
she accommodation, which, however, was 
) ‘i approached with the customary zeal 


i and conviction of the importance of 
education. The Germans had destroyed 


¥ or seriously damaged over 23,000 
ms schools in the RSFSR, completely de- 
“¢ ‘troved 7,616 in the Ukraine, and de- 
«duction was on a similar scale in 
“i the other republics overrun by them. 

0 With the aid of the whole com- 
a munity astonishing results can be 
shown. In the liberated areas of the 
a by May 1945, there were 35,- 
oe : schools, both new and repaired, 
ee with 4,800,000 pupils. In the Karelo- 









Finnish Republic, where hardly a 
school was left standing, 247 of the 
original 692 schools are now open, with 
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Some of the Soviet labor reserves are trained right at the factory. This apprentice, in a Soviet 
aircraft plant, is receiving his vocational training—he also attends academic courses organized 
by the plant 


21,512 pupils, in addition to an in- 
stitute, a university and 14 technical 
colleges. 

There has been, too, a great expan- 
sion of pre-school establishments in re- 
sponse to the need created by the entry 
of thousands of women into produc- 
tion to replace men. 

Like all the countries engaged in 
this war for democracy, the Soviet 
Union suffered an acute staffing prob- 
lem. The output of training colleges 
and institutes never quite kept pace 
with the expansion of education. When 
war broke out many teachers volun- 
teered, many were called up. Potential 
teachers all appeared to be fired with 
the one desire, to be sent to the front 
immediately. Before a year was out 
serious measures were being taken to 
repair losses and insure the necessary 
numbers to make possible the planned 
2,000,000 increase in school population 
for 1944-45. 

In the three years following 1941, 
the Teaching Schools* trained 65,000 
teachers for primary grades. (Since 
1918 they have trained a total of 400,- 
000 teachers.) In the RSFSR in 1944, 
21,000 teachers graduated from Teach- 
ers’ Institutes** and Pedagogical In- 
stitutes*** while 26,000 completed a 


* A 3-year course for 14-year-old graduates of 
intermediate schools for teaching kindergarten or 
primary grades. 


** A 2-year course for 17-year-old graduates of 
high school for teaching intermediate grades. 


*** A 4-year course for 17-year-old graduates 
of high school for teaching higher grades. 


variety of other courses. It was obvious 
that the normal training institutions 
would not solve the problem, and there- 
fore a variety of measures were 
adopted. One-year courses were ar- 
ranged which are training a consider- 
able number of teachers. These courses 
accept students who have completed in- 
termediate school (7-14) or high school 
(7-17). In the former case students 
must also take a general education 
course up to high school level. 

There were six-month courses, and 
even one-month courses, as in the sev- 
eral liberated Ukrainian regions where 
2,280 teachers were graduated by this 
method. Local authorities were en- 
couraged to contribute their own solu- 
tions. All short courses carry with 
them a condition that education, both 
general and professional, must be con- 
tinued in spare time until the normal 
standards of qualifications are reached. 

For pre-school education, the pre- 
viously existing 39 centers for the train- 
ing of teachers in the RSFSR were in- 
creased to 59, in 1944, and 10,000 
teachers graduated that year. In the 
liberated areas of Leningrad, Kursk, 
Voronezh and elsewhere, the pre-school 
teacher training centers were some of 
the first to be restored. 

To solve the problem of text books 
and equipment local initiative was 
similarly encouraged. Official supplies 
were supplemented by local efforts 
which utilized any available local re- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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WE HAD A JOB TO DO 


by RAYMOND ARTHUR DAVIEs 


Women and children not only fed the country and 
kept the farms going—but they improved them 


HE Red Seedlings Collective Farm 
near Moscow is not large as col- 
lective farms go. It consiste of only 
fifteen “yards,’ or households, It 
grows rye. some wheat, buckwheat, po- 
tatoes, vegetables. Nearly every mem- 
ber of the farm has close ties with the 
city, with the factories there. The 
produce raised by the farmers is used 
to enrich the diet of the farm-factory 
family and the balance is sold on the 
city market. During the war this bal- 
ance fetched very good prices indeed. 
During the last year of the war 
Xenia Alexeyevna, a member of the 
farm, earned 300 labor-days for which 
she received 700 grams of grain per 
day and one and a half kilograms of 
potatoes. This meant that she was 
“paid” about eight bushels of wheat 
and more than a half a ton of potatoes. 
The previous year the potato yield was 
much larger and she received more than 
two tons. Her family did not grow rich 
on this income. On the other hand 
their share in the small collective farm, 
and the produce from the plot of land 
near their home, made them quite well 
off. 

“Tt’s like having a country home, 
with a free restaurant added for good 
measure,” laughs her husband, Ivan 
Alexandrovich, who works at the Stalin 
Automobile Plant in Moscow and 
comes to the farm on week-ends. 

The little Red Seedlings Collective 
Farm has done its share toward the 
war effort. It has given grain and pota- 
toes to the state; it has sent presents 
to soldiers; it bought war bonds; it 
took care of recuperating wounded. 


Most of all, it sent its men to the front 
and its girls to the factories. 

Red Seedlizgs is uncommonly small 
among collective farms. Most collec- 
tives are large enterprises with 100 or 
more households and 2,000: to 5,000 
and sometimes even 10,000 acres of 
jand. They and huge state-owned fac- 
tory farms are the foundation of Soviet 
agriculture. Without collective farms 
the enemy could not have been de- 
feated. 

The waz confronted Soviet agricul- 
ture witk exceedingly complicated 
problems. It was necessary ¢o supply 
the Red Army and the country with 
bread, and industry with raw mate- 
rials. Yet in 1941 the situation seemed 
grim indeed: The rich Ukrainian farm- 
lands had been lost; the potato-grow- 
ing areas near Moscow—lost; the food 
centers supplying Leningrad—lost ; the 
flax districts of Byelo-Russia—lost ; 
the sugar beat areas of the south— 
lost. This was serious enough. But 
this was not all. To meet the mortal 
danger the Soviet farmers from the 
very outbreak of war gave the army 
and the state nearly all their trucks 
and cars, most of their horses, many 
of their tractors, much of their grain 
and feed. Most important, of course, 
the farms willingly sent to the front 
their dearest, their younger, most able, 
most energetic men. There was no 
choice. 

Many a soldier leaving his native vil- 
lage looked back with bitter thoughts: 
“Ekh! Here we worked so hard and 
now it all will be lost. How can the 
women folk, the oldsters and the young- 


Children help out on the fields of the Stalin Collective Farm 


sters cope with all the work?” An 
he made his way to the railway, tears 
collecting in his eyes. “There’s noth 
ing to be done! That’s war!” he would 
exclaim. 
Abroad, foreign agricultural 99. 
called experts mournfully prognosti- 
cated dire days for Soviet agriculture: 
It would surely collapse. It would not 
be able to stand on its own feet. The 
Germans would get the farms. Russia 
would be starved into submission. 
Yet this did not happen. The cel. 
lective farms stood all tests of war, 
They grew stronger and not weaker, 
They became richer, not poorer. The 
collective farm like the state-owned 


' factory learned to work in a new, a 


Detter, more efficient way. The Army 
was supplied. The city ate. The vil- 
lage lived. And if there was not food 
enough for plentiful eating, at any 
rate there was no starvation, except 
in such besieged centers as Leningrad, 

In 1943, the collective farms worked 
better than in 1942. In 1944, better 
than in 1943. In 1945 better than in 
1944. When the men came home in 
the summer of 1945 they rubbed their 
eyes. Expecting to find poverty and 
ruin, they found most farms in better 
shape than they had left them. 

“Tt is well known,” Stalin said in 
November 1943, “that as a result of 
its invasion by the fascist hordes our 
country was deprived temporarily of 
the important agricultural districts of 
the Ukraine, of the Don and the Kv- 
ban valleys. Nevertheless, our collec- 
tive and state farms supplied the Army 
and the country with food witheut 
serious interruptions. Naturally, with- 
out the collective farm system, without 
the selfless labor of the men and women 
collective farmers, we could not have 
coped with this most difficult task. If 
in the third year of the war our Army 
experiences no shortage of food, if the 
population is supplied with food and 
industry with raw materials, this i 
evidence of the strength and vitality 
of our collective farm system and of 
the patriotism of our collective farm 
peasantry.” 

“That’s right!” exclaims Xeni 
Alexeyevna proudly. “We gave f 
to the country. But ekh, how hard it 
was! What difficult days we passed! 
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ust see to whom they left all this 
york—to us women and the old folks 
ind the kids.” 

“Food!” demanded the front. 
“Food!” demanded the cities. 
“Materials!” demanded the cotton 
ills, the linen mills, the sugar refin- 
cries, the woolen mills, the vegetable 
pil mills. 

But the farms demanded one thing 
above all: Labor! 

This was the problem. What to do 
vhen every man who could fight was 
called into the army, age after age, 
ivhen it seemed that the people could 
sive no more, when all roads, all rail- 
hvays were jammed with masses of men, 
and young women, too, going to the 
training camps to learn to fight, to the 
front. Labor! 

So the mass of the collective farm 
peasantry was set into motion. Pro- 
duction! The shortage of hands was 
made up by more intensive labor on 
the part of those who nad been left 
behind, by the complete and unbeliev- 
ably efficient utilization of labor re- 
serves. Olc men, old women, invalids, 
women, youngsters, went into the fields, 
into the aairies, to tend the chickens, 
pigs and horses. 

During the years 1941-1943, as com- 
pared with 1938-1939, the percentage 
of days worked by che average male 
famer rose by 46.7 per cent; the av- 
erage woman by 48.3 per cent; the av- 
erage youngster by 44.7 per cent. To 
make everyone share the burden, the 
government set the minimum of 150 
labor-days to be worked by every farm 
woman each year and 50 days by every 
youngster. ‘The government decreed 
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that city dwellers must help out dur- 
ing the harvest; announced incentive 
pay schemes for best farmers. As a re- 
sult of all these and many other meas- 
ures the average number of labor-days 
worked by one household in 1943 was 
26.6 per cent greater than in 1939 in 
the non-black earth regions. In 1943, 
an adult collective farmer worked 392 
jabor-days on the average, more than 
twice that demanded by the govern- 
ment as minimum. 

“Tt would not have been so bad,” 
says Xenia Alexeyevna, “had we only 
to make up for the lost labor of our 
men folks whom we sent to war. But 
we had to make up for the trucks and 
horses we had given away and 
even for our tractors. We needed more 
food than ever. But we had less men 
and less machines. What do you know 
about that! But we managed.” 

How did you manage, Xenia Alex- 
eyevna? How did the collective farm- 
ers manage? 

“We women did it!” she replies. 
“Without us, the farms would not 
have moved a step. It’s a fact!” 

Indeed during the war the women 
became the axle pin of collective farm 
economy. Before the war the share of 
labor-days worked by the women on 
the farms was 38 per cent. In 1945, 
this had grown to 70 per cent. Remark- 
able women grew up on the collective 
farms during these years. —The whole 
Soviet Union knows the name of Darya 
Garmash, head of a woman’s tractor 
brigade in the province of Ryazan. 
She and her girls during the 1943 sea- 
son plowed 2,750 acres per tractor. 
This was two and a half times their 





Women haying on the Red Seedlings Collective Farm. Xenia Alexyevna is on the extreme left 





Ivan Alexandrovich kept war production going 
by working in the plant in Moscow, while his 
wife Xenia, tended the collective farm nearby 


quota. In the spring of that year Dar- 
ya’s brigade wrote to all women tractor 
drivers: 

“Dear Friends! In this second war 
spring, when the number of tractors, 
draught animals and workers on the 
collective and state farms has been so 
decreased, the successful completion 
of the sowing and other field work will 
more than ever depend upon full use 
of the tractors, combines and other 
agricultural machines. Let us labor 
for the good of the people so as to cul- 
tivate and harvest a plentiful crop on 
the collective and state farms and give 
the Red Army and the land more bread, 
potatoes, vegetables and _ technical 
crops!” 

Tens of thousands of women re- 
plied: “Let’s!” And they did the job. 
In 1943. In 1944. In 1945. 

Before the war 623,000 women led 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A New Life for Northern Peoples 


Reindeer breeders, seal hunters and fishermen now 


EYOND the Yakut Autonomous 

Soviet Socialist Republic is the 
Chukot National District, a national 
district of the Far North that is also 
part of the Far East. In this Chukot 
territory, reaching to Bering Strait, 
dwell the Chukchis, meaning “rich in 
reindeer” and recently renamed the 
Luoravetlans. ‘This small tribe of 
less than 15,000 is unquestionably akin 
to the Indian of North America. 

The Chukot National District in- 
cludes Big Diomede Island, which, sit- 
uated in the middle of the Strait, is 
only three and a half miles from Little 
Diomede, owned by the United States 
Territory of Alaska. This narrow bit 
of water, frozen solid throughout the 
winter, marks the American-Soviet 
frontier as well as the boundary line 
between the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. Here, also, today and 
tomorrow meet and .nerge. For the 
International Date Line runs between 
the two Diomedes, so that when it Is 
Sunday on the American island, it is 
Monday on the Soviet. 

Dr. Ruth Gruber, expert on the Sov- 
iet Arctic, tells us that “the islanders 
are Eskimos. They speak the same lan- 
guage, attend each other’s movies and 
dances, intermarry. ... The two islands 


have collective enterprises and institutes of learning 


are tiny, treeless, hard rocks, almost 
level on top, as though a giant flatiron 
had pressed them out. ... In the sum- 
mer all transportation is by skin boats, 
equipped for the most part with out- 
board motors. These native kayaks and 
umiaks, patterned by use from ancient 
models, navigate the Arctic better and 
can be pulled up on shore more easily 
than any modern craft we have intro- 
duced. Winter ice, which comes early 
and stays late, links the two islands 
like a paved road. Children play on 
the ice, hunters go out to shoot seals, 
and Eskimos of. two worlds exchange 
gossip as they sip tea, trade skins, and 
carve bracelets and necklaces from wal- 
rus ivory.” 

The inland Chukchis breed reindeer 
and hunt wolves, bears and foxes. 
‘Those of the maritime region along the 
Bering Sea are mainly seal hunters, 
but also catch walrus, from whose skins 
they make boats, and occasionally cap- 
ture even whales. It was over the 
remote mainland of the Chukot Na- 
tional District that the American pilot, 
James Mattern, was compelled to make 
a forced landing in 1933 during his 
attempted round-the-world flight. On 
his way from Siberia to Alaska, he 
came down in the vicinity of the Ana- 


Pedagogic institute in Khabarovsk where the children of the fishermen of Kamchatka, Chukotika 
and Sakhalin are enrolled 
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dyr River, which flows into the Bering 
Sea, was found a week later by na. 
tives and then brought to Anadyr, 
capital of the district. A Soviet air. 
plane finally took Mattern to Nome. 

South of the Chukot N.D. is the 
national district of the Koriaks, r¢. 
cently renamed the Nymylans. They 
are closely related to the Chukchis 
frequently intermarry with them and 
make their living in much the same 
ways. The Koriak capital is northerly 
Palana on the lengthy Kamchatka Pep. 
insula, with its lofty mountains and 
active volcanoes, hot springs and oil 
fields. When it is noon in Leningrad 

















Koriaks, Kamchadals and other in- 
digenous peoples of this region are all 
great fishermen, now organized into 
collectives using modern metiirds in 
fishing worked ouc by the Pacific In. 
stitute of Fisheries. 

The Chukot, Koriak and Kamchatk 
areas have all become important in 
air communications between America 
and the Far East, for the Great Circle 
route goes over or close to these Soviet 
territories. It is 4,500 miles nearer 
to Tokyo from New York by this 
northern course than by flying straight 
across the Pacific Ocean. The route 
from Alaska over Bering Strait or Ber 
ing Sea is also the best approach by ait 
to the Soviet Union from the Pacific 
side. And thousands of American len¢- 
lease planes for the Soviet Union in 
the war against the Nazis flew this wa 
between 1942 and 1945. 

There are altogether some 80 peo 
ples in the Soviet Far East. And in 
Moscow for many years a Far Eastem 
Institute has been busy studying the 
origin, customs and languages of thes 
Siberian natives. I shall mention, how: 
ever, only a few more of these groups 

Of special interest to Americans att 
the Aleuts, reduced by 1917 to a scanty 
300, and living on the bleak, inclement 
Kommander Islands, famous for {0 
seals and sea otters. The Aleuts, als 
known as Unangans, are a branch 0 
the Eskimo family like their Alaskat 
cousins on the Aleutian Islands 25! 
miles away. Their hand-to-mouth mode 
of living has been drastically altered 
during the past two decades and the 
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are now a prosperous and self-respect- 
ing minority. 

Inland on the continent is a small 
group in northeastern Yakutia that 
should not be overlooked. These are 
the Oduls (Yukagirs) in the vicinity 
of the Kolyma River, upon the upper 
reaches 0: which are exiensive gold de- 
posits. Of this tribe it was once said 
that the “smoke of the Oduls’ bon- 
fires hid the twinkling of the stars.” 
,ut through constant poverty and fam- 
ine, which at times made them resort 
to larchwood for food, they became a 
dying people. And only 500 of them 
were left when the tsarist regime was 
finally overthrown. 

Much further south, in the coastal 
region of the lower Amur iver, live 
the Nivkhi (Giliaks). Until recently 
they hunted with bow and arrow and 
dwelt in mud huts filled with the 
stench of the hanging youkola, that is, 
sun-dried fish. A number of the Nivkhi 
inhabit the northern half of Sakhalin 
Island, which they reached by driving 
their dog sledges across-the solid win- 


T. Plotnikov, the first Orochon teacher 


ter ice of the Strait of Tartary. Sak- 
halin was one of the very worst penal 
colonies under the tsars—a veritable 
“‘Devil’s Island” that was described 
in all its horror in a book by Chekhov. 
Now northern Sakhalin is a flourish- 
Ing part of the new Soviet system. 

he change is symbolized in the name 
of one of the leading Nivkhi collective 
farms called “New Life.” Northern 
Sakhalin has been vital in the eco- 
homic development of the Soviet Far 
East on account of its rich deposits of 
coal and especially oil. 
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Musicians from the Soviet centers travel to the north to perform for the Chukchis 


Returning to the mainland, we find 
in the low mountains of the Maritime 
Territory, partly opposite Sakhalin, the 
Orochons, meaning ‘deer breeders.” 
Reduced like the Oduls to a mere hand- 
ful, they have been quickly evolving 
out of their half-savage customs. Ten 
years ago Nikolai Sidorov, a Russian 
school teacher, and his wife, took up 
residence among the 600 Orochons and 
have been instructing them since then 
in the ways of modern culture. The 
first wooden building ever constructed 
in the territory of the Orochons was 
a school. The Sidorovs had to teach 
this people the most elementary prac- 
tices, such as the use of soap, towels, 
beds, knives, forks, pens and pencils. 
The Orochon children were at first 
terribly frightened of cows, though un- 
afraid of all sorts of wild animals. The 
Soviet government recently awarded 
Sidorov the Order of Lenin for his 
untiring work on behalf of a backward 
people. He and his wife are typical 
of the many socialist missionaries who 
have gone to wild and out-of-the-way 
places in the Soviet Union to help 
bring the light of civilization to for- 
merly isolated nationalities. 

In the southernmost section of the 
Soviet Far East, mostly in the long 
tongue of land with Vladivostok at 
its tip, there are close to 200,000 Kor- 
eans, refugees from a homeland an- 
nexed by the Japanese war lords in 
1910 and harshly ruled by them until 
1945. In this same general vicinity, 
too, are about 30,000 Chinese who have 
seeped over the frontier. These Kore- 
ans and Chinese together have more 
than 300 schools in their own language 
as well as newspapers and _ theatres. 
Then there are approximately 150,000 





Jews, including some 100,000 war 
refugees, who comprise a compact 
minority in the Jewish Autonomous 
Region whose southern border is the 
Amur River and Manchuria. 

Following Soviet participation in 
the United Nations victory over Japan, 
the USSR acquired two new min- 
orities, Ainu and Japanese, when it 
took over from Japan southern Sak- 
halin Island and the Kurile Islands. 
As early as the 1700’s both Russians 
and Japanese had penetrated into Sak- 
halin and the Kuriles. In 1875 the 
tsarist government agreed to withdraw 
entirely from the Kuriles in return for 
the Japanese relinquishing all claims 
to Sakhalin. The tsarist Russians, 
however, were compelled to cede the 
southern half of Sakhalin to Japan 
after their decisive defeat in the war 
of 1904-1905. 

Soviet annexation of southern Sak- 
halin and the Kurile Islands gives the 
USSR and the Russian Republic for 
the first time unobstructed access to 
the Pacific Ocean and greatly improves 
the Soviet defensive position in the 
Far East. The Kurile chain consists 
of forty-seven small, fog-smothered 
islands stretching for more than 700 
miles along the eastern fringe of the 
icy Sea of Okhotsk and to within eight 
miles of Japan. They possess valuable 
fishing grounds and fur-bearing ani- 
mals. The name of the Kurile group 
derives from the Russian word for 
smoke and ailudes to the active vol- 
canic character of the islands, 

Southern Sakhalin, which the Jap- 
anese called by its old Ainu name of 
Karafuto, has extensive resources in 
coal and oil, timber and fisheries. In 

(Continued on page 30) 
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SOLDIERS 
MEET 


by KONSTANTIN 
SIMONOV 


HE Sovak village of Kumanca 

lies in the spurs of the Carpa- 
thians at the convergence of two high- 
ways. I was there when the offensive 
in this region was at its height. Down 
the street marched units of the Czecho- 
slovak Brigade in their heavy winter 
caps with the bronze Czechoslovak 
eagles, and then came the baggage 
trains of the Russian infantry. 

Here and there in the ranks were 
men wearing civilian clothes and red- 
ribboned caps. On this and preceding 
days Slovak partisan detachments, op- 
erating in a neighboring district, had 
crossed the front and emerged to join 
the Red Army units and Czechoslovak 
troops. 

Kumanca was one of the partisans’ 
meeting places. Friends looked out 
for each other in the village streets. 
There was usually someone about who 
would know what had happened to 
so-and-so, whether he had been killed, 
or was fighting with the regulars, or 
was still in the German rear. A stone’s 
throw from the crossing stood a long 
low house with patched-up windows 
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German lines 


and walls seamed by shell splinters, 
where new arrivals could get a meal 
or warm up. 

The people who sat at the tables 
were a motley crowd. Some were 
wounded, but not very badly, and had 
turned in for a bite on their way to 
hospital. Two were young lieuten- 
ants in new uniforms who had only 
just been appointed to their units and 
were trying to overtake them. Ten 
Czechoslovak tommy-gunners had been 
waiting for an hour while the driver 
did some repairs to their truck. As 
the broken glass in the windows had 


. been replaced by plywood, we sat in 


semi-darkness. Men coming in from 
the daylight blinked and groped among 
the tables like blind men with out- 
stretched hands, 

Suddenly the door was flung open, 
and a curious little figure appeared 
against the bright light, a boy of about 
thirteen, or at the most fourteen, thin 
and narrow-chested. It was hard to 
recognize him as a child, because the 
things he had hung and stuck on him- 
self seemed so thoroughly out of keep- 
ing with his face and height. 

Pulled well down over his eyes he 
wore a shaggy black cap something 
like a cossack’s with a narrow red rib- 
bon across it. His breeches, of rough 
homespun, were tucked into high boots. 
His coat was German, with a turn-up 
on the sleeves that reached almost to 
the elbow. The coat was drawn into 
a very broad canvas belt with enor- 
mous pockets containing several gren- 
ades. Over his canvas belt the child 
wore a second belt of leather, from 
which hung a big German revolver in a 
triangular holster. The black butt of 


Guerrilla commander A. Volynets and his 13-year old son Nikolai, who fought behind the 
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another revolver stuck out from his coat 
pocket. 

Struck by his appearance, the se:- 
geant on duty, who happened to be 
standing by: the door, demanded: 

“Where have you come from?” 

“T am a partisan,” the boy replied, 
without any sign of self-consciousness. 

“Got any identification papers?” the 
sergeant persisted. 

“Here you are,” said the child, tak- 
ing some documents from his breast- 
pocket. “This is my passport.” 

“Let’s see.” The sergeant held the 
paper close to his eyes in the semi- 
darkness. It told him that Lance 
corporal Andrei Goga was in the Suv- 
orov partisan detachment. 

“And where do you come from?” 

“Radvana.” 

When he said this a Czechoslovak 
N.C.O., a stalwart, rather elderly 
man, wearing the ribbons of the Czech 
Military Cross and the Order of the 
Red Star, got up from his table and 
joined the group. 

“So you’re from Radvana? Di 
you happen to know Stepan Goga?” 

“He went to Russia,” the boy said. 

“And how do you know,” the man 
persisted. 

“T ought to know. He’s my father,” 
the boy said. 

A silence fell. Suddenly the bov 
took a few steps forward, and I noticed 
that he was very lame. Only then, 
though nothing had been said, did the 
people present understand that they 
were witnessing the reunion of a father 
and son. 

The boy started forward impulsively, 
and all but fell. This brought the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A 40-Year Study of Russia 


A review by JEROME DAVIS 


Tue Russta I Bewteve In, by Samuel N. 
Harper. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1945. 279 pp. $3.50. 


5 CONTRASTED with the superficial 
and shallow propaganda of some 
correspondents who spent only a few 
weeks or months in the Soviet Union and 
then hastily published their impressions, 
this is a book which those who want to 
understand Russia will do well to read 
carefully. 

Professor Harper began studying Rus- 
sia in 1902 and continued his study for 
approximately forty years. His book is 
essentially a record of the impressions 
which the changing Russian scene made 
on an American professor. He saw the 
Revolution of 1905. He was adviser to 
the American Ambassador following the 
Revolution of 1917. He was in the Soviet 
Union repeatedly up to 1939 and his 
experiences are of value. 

Here one reads of the brutality of the 
tsars regime. In 1904, he witnessed the 
break-up of a peaceful student demon- 
stration in St. Petersburg. ““The Cossacks 
rode out, brandishing their whips. They 
were followed by an army of policemen, 
who charged on the students slashing 
right and left with the flat of their 
swords... .. Nine students were brutally 
killed, some sixty wounded, and many 
were thrown into prison.” 

On Sunday, January 22, 1905, he says 
that he watched Father Gapon’s famous 
march to the Winter Palace with the 
workers, to petition the tsar for allevia- 
tion of their sufferings. Harper reports 
that after thousands had congregated in 
the open square the Cossack regiments 
moved in and opened fire. “At least five 
hundred men, women and children were 
killed by the charge, and many more were 
wounded. I did my own fastest running 
that day before an advancing Cossack 
troop and was glad that the hotel was 
only a short distance away.” 

Various Russian emigrés have recent- 
ly been trying to absolve the tsar’s regime 
ot responsibility for cruelty to the Jews. 
Not so, Professor Harper. He was there 
at the time. He knew of the repeated 
pogroms, of the killing of countless num- 
hers of Jews by the authorities. 

He says: “This Bialystock massacre (a 
pogrom) was an awful thing. I saw pic- 
‘ires of it that almost turned me sick. 
You will no doubt hear some wild stories 
shout it, but here is the truth. It was 
‘tarted by the police.” 

In the winter of 1913-14, Mr. Harper 
as deeply shocked by the Beilis trial in 
which the tsar’s government tried to 
Prove a ritual murder and indict the 
whole Jewish people for it. 

Professor Harper did not completely 
understand the feelings of the peasants 
and sometimes became involved in sup- 
eae landlords. He says that in 
“ashing py poe to burn the 
the ~ of a wealthy landlord in order 
4 “i might get land. Says Harper: 
7 i at occasion I had to aid my host 
~ "Ne protection of his property, which 
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ruined my standing with the peasants.” 

Harper found that American Am- 
bassadors as a rule knew nothing of 
the Russian language and were little in- 
formed on social movements. At one 
point, for instance, he says, “In those 
days I rarely visited the American Em- 
bassy. When I did drop in for mail, I 
found that the staff was little interested 
in the internal situation and that our 
diplomatic relations were meager.” 

During the first World War he 
watched American business men trying 
to secure orders from the tsar’s min- 
isters by almost any methods and he 
makes this comment, “I can’t help being 
concerned by their methods and man- 
ners, which I think they will regret 
when the liberals gain greater power in 
Russia.” 

When the Revolution broke, Harper 
was bitterly hostile to the Bolsheviks. 
All his traditions, his way of life and 
his academic training made him critical 
of what they did. Yet the pressure of 
events and his great knowledge of Rus- 
sia gradually forced him to see the posi- 
tive role of the Soviets in the building 
of the new Russia. 


Before his death Professor Harper 
was saying that his factual account of 
the actual situation in Russia resulted 
in his being called a Communist. He 
even got into difficulty with university 
colleagues when Russia made a pact 
with Germany. Harper saw the reasons 
behind this action which escaped most 
people at the time. 

In spite of the very great contribution 
which Professor Harper made through 
his life-long study of Russia and his ex- 
cellent books, he nevertheless missed the 
opportunity of making a great contribu- 
tion at crucial periods in American So- 
viet relations. He might have been a 
great force in steering American public 
opinion and the American Government 
into safe channels of cooperation and 
friendship with Russia. Instead, his 
public life was a good illustration of 
how difficult it is -for the American 
academic mind to see the realities of a 
revolutionary social situation involving 
common peasants and workers. 

Professor Harper might have pre- 
dicted the Russian Revolution of 1917— 
instead he stated shortly after World 





War I had begun, “that there was no 
‘danger’ of revolution in Russia... and 
likewise no ‘danger’ of Russia’s making 
a separate and premature peace.” 

When Col. Raymond Robins, head of 
the American Red Cross in Russia, re- 
turned to the United States advocating 
recognition and cooperation with the So- 
viet Government, Harper went about 
the country counteracting his influence. 
His actual words are: “I found myself 
following him (Robins) around from 
person to person calling attention to his 
unfinished sentences and his glossing- 
over of fully established facts.” 

Harper at this time was working for 
the State Department and in this crucial 
period, as he says, “There is no question 
that my reports tended to support and 
perhaps even reinforce the policy of our 
government not to recognize the Soviet 
Government.” 

When the Sisson Documents were 
published by the United States, attempt- 
ing to show that Lenin “had been and 
still was a German agent,” he validated 
the documents in such a way that the 
public was led to believe, as he admits, 
“that we had declared all the documents 


genuine beyond any question.” It is 
now generally recognized that the 
charge against Lenin was false and 


most of the documents forgeries. 

When the United States Senate held 
hearings to establish “the menace of 
Bolshevism,” Harper says he sometimes 
gave an incorrect picture. For instance 
he writes, “I am on record to the effect 
that all agriculturists—that is, the ma- 
jority of the population—were dis- 
franchised under the Soviet system.” 
This, as Harper admits, was untrue. 

Thus, although Harper missed being 
a great leader of American public 
opinion on Russian relations, in this 
backward glance upon his whole life he 
was honest enough to admit his mis- 
takes. 

It is to be hoped that this book will 
be read widely. Harper’s years of study 
of Russia force him in the end to sound 
conclusions. In the final chapter he ex- 
plains Russia’s action in the war against 
Finland. He gives the reasons why the 
Baltic States are incorporated in the 
Soviet Union. No one who wishes fully 
to understand what is happening in 
Russia will want to ignore this volume. 
Great credit should be given to Paul V. 
Harper, brother of the author, for his 
extremely able editing of the manu- 
script. 


Japan and American Policy 
A review by ISRAEL EPSTEIN 


DILEMMA IN JAPAN by Andrew 
Roth. Published by Little, Brown and 
Co., New York. 1945. 302 pp. $2.50. 


R. ROTH knows his Japan and 

his American policy. Writing 
while the war was still at its height, he 
accurately predicted the form of Japan’s 
surrender. He also foresaw that the 
astute maneuverings of the Japanese 
oligarchy, plus the concern for “order 
and stability” of Japanese “experts” in 


the State Department and the British 
Foreign Office, would give the surrender 
many of the features of a negotiated 
peace. These predictions were not feats 
of. intuition or lucky shots at random. 
Mr. Roth backs each one with impressive 
documentation and exhaustive references 
to the political and economic structure 
of Japan, the traditional methodology of 
her ruling groups, and the motives and 
fears operating on this side. 

To those rightly concerned with Amer- 
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ican-Soviet relations as the key question 
of peace or war in the present-day world, 
Mr. Roth’s book is doubly imperative 
reading. The author makes it clear that 
the issue with regard to the treatment 
of Japan is not one of whether she is 
sufficiently “punished” for her crimes, but 
of whether she will have the opportunity 
to repeat them. 

The Treaty of Versailles was by no 
means a soft peace, but the whole em- 
phasis afterwards was not on facilitating 
the uprooting of Junkerdom and the 
great German trusts—the twin power- 
houses of German militarism under both 
the Kaiser and the Nazi—but on creat- 
ing a “strong, stable, orderiy Germany” 
as a policeman against the Soviet Union 
and the so-called Red menace. This in- 
volved British, French and American 
support for the crushing of the only 
consistently anti-militarist elements in 
German life and led directly to Hitler, 
the conquest of France, and the greatest 
danger Britain and America, as well as 
the USSR, were ever called upon to 
face. 

Mr. Roth makes no bones about the 
danger of this sad history repeating it- 
self with regard to Japan, and he wisely 
does not underestimate the ability of 
Japan’s rulers, historically the most 
flexible and adroit the world has ever 
seen, to help it to do so. 

He does not, however, confine himself 
to warnings. An alternative exists, and 
he points to it. In both Germany and 
Japan the weapon of military imperial- 
ism has been a police state and a modern 
industry still based on a feudal agri- 
culture. In both countries the poverty 
of the peasant has set limits on the in- 
ternal market and the sons of the 
landlords have formed the officer-caste 
in the army, providing both the motive 
and the directing personnel of aggres- 
sion. In both countries foreign con- 
quest has been sold to the people as 
the only solution of their problems, while 
the search for other solutions has been 
barbarously suppressed. In both coun- 
tries the middle groups of the popula- 
tion, never having accomplished a revolu- 
tion of their own—as in England, France 
or America—never lost their fear and 
respect for the squirearchy—and the 
labor movement alone has tried to pitch 
its organized force against domestic ter- 
ror and foreign adventures. Both coun- 
tries have been rich in pseudo-democrats 
who spoke beautifully but always backed 
their masters. On the other hand, both 
have produced genuine and heroic fight- 
ers for a better future. 

Mr. Roth’s prescription for a new 
Japan takes all these factors into ac- 
count. He says that the Allied occupa- 
tion forces cannot introduce democracy 
by decree, but they can and must clear 
away the obstacles to its development 
by smashing the power of the militarists, 
the oligarchy, the great trusts, the court 
clique and the police. He argues that 
agrarian betterment, for which the peas- 
ant fought bravely at home, and was 
later misled by the militarists into think- 
ing he was fighting abroad, would help 
Japan create an internal market. In the 

same way free trade union activity would 
raise working class standards and prevent 
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a repetition of Japanese sweat-shop com- 
petition. 

The tools, too, are there. Many people 
have forgotten, but Mr. Roth reminds 
us that the sixty years of Japanese his- 
tory between 1870 and 1930 were marked 
by a fierce struggle by both democratic 
and social revolutionary elements to 
break up the power of the oligarchy. 

Every major political development in 
the west has been reflected in Japan. 
And many of the Japanese progressives 
who contributed to this history are still 
living and capable of activity. If Prince 
Konoye is a decidedly phony liberal and 
should be tried as a war criminal, Yukio 
Ozaki is a true democratic fighter. If 
Bunji Suzuki and Toychiko Kagawa are 
caricatures of labor leaders and have 
compromised themselves forever by their 
apologies for Japanese aggression, Kanju 
Kato and Susumu Okano have never 
ceased to be comrades-in-arms of anti- 
Fascists all over the world. If many 
Japanese intellectuals sold themselves to 
the Fascists, men like Kobayashi died 
rather than renounce their conviction 
that the function of a writer is to serve 
the common man, and _ Kobayashi’s 
friends—like Wataru Kaji—are still 
carrying on. The cpening of Japan’s 


A Welcome 


REvoRTER ON AMERICAN SoviET RELATIONS, 
published bi-weekly by the National 
Council of American Soviet Friendship, 
114 E. 32nd St., New York. $1.00 a year. 


HE appearance of this publication, 

the express purpose of which is to at- 
tempt to lessen the confusion regarding 
presentation of important facts concerning 
American-Soviet relations through the 
presentation “of the relevant facts as ful- 
ly as they can be ascertained, and as ac- 
curately as they can be stated,” must be 
welcomed by all who recognize that 
wholesome relations between the two 
countries is vital to world peace and se- 
curity. 

One way in which such information can 
be assured is presented in the first issue of 
the Reporter by Alexander Kendrick, who 
was a correspondent in the Soviet Union 
last year for the Philadelphia /mquirer and 
who is returning there as a representative 
of the Chicago Sun. His reply to a ques- 
tion—what could be done to improve re- 
lations between America and the Soviet 
Union—took the form of a suggested 
credo for American newspapermen report- 
ing the Soviet Union to the United States. 
Mr. Kendrick’s statement is so clear, so 
fair and so important, that it is worth 
quoting in full: 

‘I, Don’t give the editor what he wants. 
He doesn’t know what he wants. You’re 
the man on the scene, and you have to call 
your own shots. In most cases, the editor 
suffers from over-reading. He reads too 
many other stories. He gets his ideas of 
Russia from other sources, all of them 
slanted one way or another. He gets pre- 
conceptions. ‘The clever reporter used to 
be the one who satisfied his editor’s pre- 
conceptions. But it doesn’t work that way 
any more. The competent reporter now is 
the man who satisfies his editor’s urge to 
know, and the only way to do that is to 





jails has released thousands of political 
prisoners who have been in them for 
anywhere up to twenty years. If they 
had capitulated, they would have been 
out long before. Here, and not among 
the Konoyes, Shideharas and big  busj- 
nessmen, says Mr. Roth, are the true 
allies of the United Nations in prevent. 
ing another war. 

‘To these who fear a tinge of red worse 
than the devil, Mr. Roth makes it clear 
that, ever since the rise of Japanese 
fascism, the anti-militarist movement 
has been a solid alliance of all democratic 
elements. The Japanese People’s Eman- 
cipation League, for instance, opens its 
ranks to Communists, non-Communists 
and anti-Communists equally, so long as 
they are opposed to the groups responsi- 
ble for the war. If these forces are 
helped, says Mr. Roth, “Internally, it 
would have the signal advantage of 
mobilizing the greatest number of those 
desirous of reforming Japan. Interna- 
tionally it would minimize friction among 
the major allies by harnessing those 
sympathetic to Western democratic and 
Soviet ideals to the same task. Nothing 
can be more desirable than effective in- 
ternal reform, carried on with the agree- 
ment of the major powers.” 
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write stories that answer questions and 
explain situations for your own mind. 

“2. Don’t be condescending. Too many 
correspondents are too full of their own 
importance. They get an official complex. 
They judge foreign methods and manners 
by their own. Standards of comparison can 
be useful but not when they give you su- 
perior airs and make you forget the basic 
human values that lie beneath all good 
news stories. Other countries have other 
cultures and you aren’t reporting honestly 
when you are condescending. 

“3, Don’t generalize. This is usually an 
editorial rather than a reportorial fault, 
but American correspondents in Russia 
have been guilty of it. You can’t make a 
flat statement about all Russians any more 
than about all Americans. You can’t make 
flat statements about Soviet policy or Soviet 
planning or Soviet intentions. All these 
things become meaningful only when ap 
plied to the specific given situations for 
which they are intended, and it’s your 
job to be equally specific in explaining 
them. 

“4. Forget about Dostoevsky. He was 4 
great novelist and he delved into the hv 
man soul, conceded, but don’t let anyone 
try to tell you that there is a peculiar kin 
of Russian soul. Russians have no more 
psychological quirks than anyone else; 
their minds are no more devious, and their 
motives no more obscure. But we are start 
ing to generalize. Of course there art 
brooding Russians, just as there are brood- 
ing Nebraskans. But they brood because 
they’re human beings, not because they" 
Russians. 

“Assumed in all this is that the reportt! 
is qualified for his job, that he has som 
knowledge of Russian history and culture 
that he is aware of the great importance 
of his assignment as an essay in under 
standing, and that he wants to do the jo 
well. This has not always been true of re 
porters assigned to Moscow, but let's 4 
sume that it is.” 
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Like Good Steel 
A film review by 
CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


Tue Fatt or Beri, a full-length 
documentary film photographed by 
Red Army cameramen and edited by 
Yuri Reisman. English commentary 
by William 8. Gailmor. Released by 
Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


OVIET war documentaries have estab- 

lished for themselves a reputation 
‘or extraordinary realism. This results 
from the heroic work of the military 
cameramen who shoot their scenes 
shoulder to shoulder with the combat 
soldiers. Furthermore, the Soviet high 
command has established special courses 
for war cameramen in which they are 
taught the principles of tactics, so they 
know exactly what to shovwt and when 
(the same, by the way, has been done for 
the Soviet nmewspapermen and corre- 
spondents reporting the war). 

“The Fall of Berlin” is the apogee of 
Soviet war film making. “The Big Zhu- 
kov Show” is something no one should 
possibly miss. - 

In this brief review I intend only to 
point to certain special features revealed 
by the film which the average civilian 
might miss. 

Firstly, one is awestruck by the might 
of Soviety artillery fire. The guns are 
massed in such huge numbers that their 
upturned barrels often look like a forest 
of branchless trees whose trunks have 
been swept into inclined positions by 
a hurricane. And they, themselves, emit 
a hurricane of fire. Aside from the 
tactical angle, this profusion of entirely 
Soviet-made guns bears witness to the 
eficiency and might of the Soviet in- 
dustrial establishment (by the way the 
Stalin Armament Works aione produced 
95,000 guns during the war!). 

Secondly, such a concentration of fire 
can be directed only by staff officers 
whose technical erudition has reached 
avery high plane. This shows what 
the professional standards of the Red 
Army officers are today. 

Thirdly, one is struck by the excel- 
lence of the animated maps accompany- 
ing the film. These maps explain to 
the layman with the utmost clarity what 

Marshal Zhukov’s general plan for the 

Battle of Berlin was, how simply and 
veautifully it was conceived and with 
what amazing precision it was executed. 

¢ famous troika (three-horse team) 
of Marshals Zhukov, Rokossovsky and 
onev is shown in action on these maps 
whose schematic and necessarily dry 
movements” nevertheless elicit a gasp 

'rom the spectator. 

_ Fourthly, and finally, one is greatly 
mpressed by the exceptional athletic 
fitness of the Soviet soldier. These men 
un, leap, climb over street obstacles 

€ mountain-goats. The tempo of the 
ittack is breath-taking. 

“lost of them are young, they have 
‘arrow hips and broad shoulders. Their 
Personal equipment is well adjusted. The 
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This nazi, like a 
rat, sought the 
sewer for safety. 
He was found by 
the Red Army 
man who is yank- 
ing him out. This 
is one of the 
scenes in the 
thrilling full 
length Soviet 
documentary film, 
"The Fall of Ber- 
lin" which was 
photographed by 
Red Army cam- 
eramen 


military eye almost “hears” that their 
movements are not accompanied by the 
din and rattle usually emitted by the 
“non-pro” ‘soldier. 

It must be remembered that the Battle 
of Berlin took place at the end of the 
fourth year of the Soviet-German war, 
when it would have been natural to 
see the human element of the Army 
deteriorate. This writer remembers well 
the First World War. Toward the mid- 
dle of its second year the masses of the 
Russian infantry had lost all profes- 
sional appearance. They remained brave 
and steadfast, but, good Lord, how they 
looked! Belts hung below the navel, 


THE SOVIET THEATER 
(Continued from page 9) 


—and the Old Victor, Helen Hayes or 
the Lunts come here. I should think 
an even larger exchange is possible in 
music. It would be a fine thing if 
one or two of the great American 
symphony orchestras should come here. 
I know that our London Philharmonic 
Orchestra is very anxious to visit Rus- 
sia. There would be a tremendous wel- 
come in all cities of the United States 
and Britain for any big orchestras from 
this country. And then there are all 
the artists here from the different na- 
tionalities. While I have not had a 
chance to visit their regions as yet, 
I am going to do that from now on. 
From what I have heard they have 
done a remarkable job in encouraging 
the various national cultures and have 
sent out a wonderful assortment of 
actors, dancers and musicians from 
these regions. 


greatcoats were maladjusted, the men 
waddled and dragged their feet, not so 
much from fatigue as from sheer ab- 
sence of physical training. During the 
Battle of Berlin we see the Soviet in- 
fantryman more fit and springy than 
he was in 1941. This shows the ex- 
cellence of the Soviet system of train- 
ing recruits during the war. 

Weapons, tactics, men, equipment as 
seen in the “Battle of Berlin”—all this 
points to the “peculiar” character of the 
Soviet organism which gains strength 
and vigor under the hammerblows of 
fate. Like good steel, it hardens instead 
of breaking. 


AND CULTURAL LIFE 


I do feel very strongly that the time 
has come when we can benefit a great 
deal from any exchange of this kind 
and from an examination of how the 
artistic life of this country is or- 
ganized. At the same time I believe 
that Russian artists will benefit a 
great deal from contact with both our 
artists and our public. In a way, I 
think that all of us artists can become 
a little stale and in need of—shall 
I say—a little cross fertilization. The 
Soviet artists—I use the term in the 
broad sense, of course—have the ad- 
vantage of this great and growing ‘and 
most enthusiastic public. But I believe 
they might benefit from types of crit- 
icism that they have not hitherto 
known. On the other hand, we on our 
side would benefit enormously from 
this vigorous, young enthusiasm we 
find in Russia. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


On Soviet Atomic Research 


Question: Is there any information on 
what Soviet scientists have done in the 


field of atomic energy? D. B., Syracuse, 
New York. 


Answer: In answer to this question we 
are reprinting the statement of a lead- 
ing Soviet scientist, Professor Alexander 
Fersman, which we believe throws some 
light on the work of Soviet scientists in 
this field. This statement was made at 
the beginning of this year, before the use 
of the atomic bomb and the discussion 
that it stimulated: 


The construction of the first Soviet 
cyclotren in the Radium Institute 
made possible practical experiments 
with artificial radio-active substances 
and led to the discovery of new effects 
—e.g., the disintegration of uranium. 
This opened a new page in the study 
of the life of this little-known element. 

Physicists, led by Academician A. F. 
Joffe, have united to work on the so- 
lution of these fundamental problems 
of natural knowledge. The Radium 
Institute has worked out the distribu- 
tion of uranium atoms on Soviet ter- 
ritory. Taking its theoretical achieve- 
ments as a basis, the Institute has 
developed practical methods of extract- 
ing uranium atoms from the dis- 
tributed state. 

The greatest achievement of this 
scientific approach is that of the young 
Soviet radiologist, Petrzhak, who ob- 
served an effect which is created arti- 
ficially in uranium atoms by neutron 
bombardment. It appears that the 
uranium is not merely disintegrated by 
the action of atomic particles; it un- 
dergoes continuous, spontaneous disin- 
tegration, invariably following a law 
like that of radio-active disintegration, 
and at the same time it is converted 
into the elements of the radium series. 

This is a discovery of cardinal im- 
portance. The most profound prob- 
lems of the mastery of the ‘mmense 
reserves of atomic energy and the dis- 
tribution of matter in the universe ap- 
pear to be inherent in this conception 
of the structure of matter. 


On Unification of Armenian Lands 


Question: As an American of Arme- 
nian descent I am especially interested 


in the territorial demands of Armenia - 


against Turkey. Will you please give us 
some information as to how this situation 
is viewed in the Soviet Union? J. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Answer: There is a movement afoot 
among Armenian Americans for the uni- 
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fication of Armenian lands into the Ar- 
menian Soviet Republic. Part of Armenia 
was forcibly alienated by Turkey as a 
result of Turkish occupation after the 
first World War. The territories in 
question are Kars and Ardahan, areas 
in the Caucasus, which run along the 
present border of the Armenian SSR. 
These territories formerly did belong to 
Russia and were populated almost ex- 
clusively by Armenians. The Soviet Re- 
public was forced to cede these terri- 
tories to Turkey at a time when she was 
exhausted by a long war, civil war and 
by foreign intervention. 

Even though none of the powers, in- 
cluding the United States, disputed the 
fact that these territories were unques- 
tionably Armenian, the Soviet Republic 
at that time lacked effective support 
from these powers and thus Armenia 
was partitioned. As a result, a large 
section of the Armenian people were sep- 
arated from the Armenian Soviet Repub- 
lic against their will. The plight of the 
Armenian people under Turkish rule is 
well known. Severance of Kars and Ar- 
dahan from. the rest of Armenia is one 
of the injustices which, thus far, World 
War II, a war of liberation, has not yet 
righted. 

Armenians in America feel very keen- 
ly about it and have petitioned the pow- 
ers to unite these Armenian territories 
with the rest of Soviet Armenia. There 
is no question that this is also the desire 
of the Armenian people everywhere in- 
cluding those in the Armenian Republic 
of the USSR. However, we do not know 
that the demand has been made by the 
Soviet Government on Turkey concern- 
ing this problem, or whether there are 
negotiations concerning it between the 
two countries. 

The Armenian National Council of 
America, in an appeal, has pointed to the 
fact that in the Soviet Union the Arme- 
nian people have made giant progress 
economically, politically and culturally, 
while the position of the Armenian peo- 
ple across the border, under Turkish 
rule, has been steadily deteriorating. 
They perish “through starvation, disease 
and outright slaughter.” Further, point- 
ing out that Armenians in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere among the United 
Nations have made contributions in blood 
and treasure to the victory against fas- 
cism and national oppression, they appeal 
to the victorious democracies for support 
in righting their grievous wrong and 
helping to unite Armenia into one Ar- 
menian Soviet Republic. 


On Repatriation 


Question: Would you please give us 
some information on the situation con- 
cerning the repatriation of Soviet citi- 
zens formerly held as prisoners of war 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


by THEODORE BAYER 


in enemy territory? D. J., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Answer: The Soviet citizens in former 
enemy territory are not only members of 
the armed forces but citizens who had 
been forcibly taken into the enemy terri- 
tories as labor battalions. Their repatri- 
ation from those territories had been 
proceeding rather rapidly until very re- 


» cently. 


According to data released by the 
Commissariat for Repatriation Affairs, 
5,115,709 Soviet citizens were repatriated 
up to Sept. 1, this year. This repatriation 
is from territories liberated by the Red 
Army and also from territories liberated 
by the Anglo-American armies. The Soviet 
Union has repatriated 732,378 citizens of 
the Allied countries from territories lib- 
erated by the Red Army. Practically all 
of the Allied citizens liberated by the 
Red Army have been repatriated. On the 
other hand, there is still a considerable 
number of Soviet citizens held in terri- 
tories under Allied military control. 

Of late there has developed consider- 
able propaganda by fascist agerts in ter- 
ritories under American and British 
control, who are creating all sorts of diff- 
culties in the way of repatriating Soviet 
citizens of the Soviet Baltic, Ukrainian 
and Byelo-Russian republics. This propa- 
ganda—unfortunately somewhat success- 
ful—alleges that some of the Soviet cit- 
izens are not willing to return to the 
Soviet Union. Noisy and baseless, it is 
disseminated around the camps where 


Soviet citizens are still being detained~ 


and is apparently making headway with 
some of the local American, British and 
French military command. 

This detention, of course, is contrary 
to the inter-Allied agreement on repatri- 
ation which was reached in Yalta last 
February, and it is being protested. 


On the Moscow Subway 


Question: I would like to know wheth- 
er the Moscow subway has suffered 
during the war; also whether it has 
been reconstructed or extended. R. B., 
Quincy, Mass. 


Answer: The Moscow subway did not 
suffer damage during the war, nor was 
its operation interrupted. During the 
early days of the war it served as an air 
raid shelter. It is approximated that dur- 
ing the first five months of the war, in 
1941, it serviced 15,000,000 people. 

During the latter part of the war an 
additional eight and a quarter miles of 
track and seven stations were added. An 
additional twelve miles of track and 
twelve stations are now under construc- 
tion. 

The Moscow subway will not be the 
only one in the USSR. There is one be- 
ing built in Kiev, capital of the Ukraine. 
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THE REAL BALKANS 





(Continued from page 12) 


After which interruption let us re- 
turn to the Balkans generally. 

What happened when the Red Army 
entered these countries? The pro-Nazi 
regimes fled the country while new 
regimes arose which almost immediate- 
ly began to fight on the Russian side. 
This happened not only in Yugoslavia, 
where Tito’s partisans had already 
been battling for four years against the 
Nazis. It happened also in Rumania 
and Bulgaria—enemy countries. They 
switched sides much faster than the 
Italians did under Badoglio. The com- 
mon people in all these countries are 
naturally pro-Russian and anti-Ger- 
man. 

What policies were pursued by the 
Russians? Let us start with Rumania. 
A year ago most Americans expected 
Russia would just sovietize Eastern 
Europe, nationalize industry, collecti- 
vize farms, install a one-party system. 
The Russians didn’t do this. Remember 
how surprised and even suspicious peo- 
ple were when the Red Army first 
entered Rumania and announced that 
they did not intend to annex lands or 
overthrow the social order. 

People hardly believed it. Then some 
of us correspondents went down there 
and were shocked to discover that anti- 
Jewish, anti-Communist laws still pre- 
vailed even in the shadow of the Red 
Army. The Rumanian Government 
discouraged land reform, discouraged 
trade unions, shooting down workers 
who paraded in the streets. The Rus- 
sians said the internal laws were a 
Rumanian affair. 

This lasted about six months while 
several different Rumanian cabinets 
tried to organize the country’s in- 
ternal life. Everything was in chaos. 
Profiteering, black-marketing ran riot, 
while industrial workers starved. The 
Iron Guard was busy hatching con- 
spiracies. The industries were mostly 
German owned or with German tie- 
ups, so the owners sabotaged operation. 
Landlords abandoned estates and fled 
with the Germans, so that only six 
Per cent of the normal winter sowing 
Was done until the peasants, fearing 
a future famine, took squatters’ rights 
and planted seventy-one per cent of the 
ormal winter sowing on the estates 

hemselves, 
The pre-war political parties mostly 
‘isintegrated, pre-war political leaders 
vere discredited because they had failed 
° oppose the Nazis. These leaders 
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sat in the government repressing the 
workers and peasants who were only 
trying to survive. The climax came 
last February when government troops 
fired on a great peaceful demonstration 
of half a million people in the streets 
of Bucharest carrying portraits of King 
Michael, Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 
and demanding work and food. Na- 
tionwide protests were so serious that 
the government fell and King Michael 
asked Petru Groza to form a cabinet. 

Groza was not a Communist. He 
was the son of a priest, well-educated, 
frank and simple and had never been 
in Russia in his life. He formed a 
coalition government called the “Demo- 
cratic Concentration,” with roots in the 
common people. He put a _ peasant 
leader in charge of agriculture and 
promoted land reform. He also en- 
couraged trade unions and workers 
cooperatives in every factory and office 
to fight the black market. 

Within six months, 900,000 peas- 
ants received land—what is more, they 
planted it, for last spring ninety-six 
per cent of the planned spring sowing 
was done. The present famine in Ru- 
mania results not from land confisca- 
tion but from the worst drought in 
years. Meanwhile the trade unions 
grew to 1,300,000 members, wages 
rose everywhere while government 
credits to cooperatives cut consumers 
prices. The result is that the common 
people cheer Groza whenever he ap- 
pears. The workers show their al- 
legiance in more practical ways also. 
Coal miners are raising the coal out- 
put despite food difficulties from 
drought—in some places coal produc- 
tion is thirtyfold what it was a year 
ago. When railway engineers said a 
bridge would take two months for re- 
pair, the workers did it in six days. 
This is because the Groza government 
gave the common people a real chance 
to organize community life. 

A secondary result is that the dis- 
gruntled has-beens, the politicians in 
Bucharest, hang around the American 
Embassy complaining that Groza is 
not democratic—meaning he doesn’t 
consult them. (He gave them a chance 
to sit in the Government but they re- 
fused.) The first people’s university 
has opened in Bucharest providing 
workers with a short-cut to technical 
education. This disgusts the rich youth 
who had a monopoly on education be- 
fore. 





There is not space to go into coun- 
try after country. Certain things are 
common to all. All had big estates 
whose owners’ tie-up with the Nazis 
caused them to abandon their lands 
and provided an excellent chance to 
institute long-needed land reform con- 
fiscating feudal estates. All had a 
German stranglehold on big industry 
which now leaves industry ownerless. 
All had pre-war political parties that 
had disintegrated and were discredited 
in the bitter war years, which left 
only one great line-up: Those who re- 
sisted the Nazis, and those who col- 
laborated. 

In all these countries, therefore, we 
see a general post-war pattern appear- 
ing as follows: Government by coali- 
tion of parties or sections of parties, 
which include Communists and ex- 
clude fascists, that is, people who 
collaborated with the Nazis. The land 
policy promotes small peasant owners, 
with the development of cooperatives 
to secure modern machinery. The in- 
dustrial policy: Big industry is state- 
owned, but foreign capital is invited, 
provided the foreigners do not demand 
control of the country. Small industry 
and trade are in the hands of native 
private owners, with cooperatives en- 
couraged. Popular education is widely 
stressed. 

Such are the policies in all three 
countries under discussion. The com- 
mon people in these countries call these 
policies democracy — the first de- 
mocracy they have ever known. The 
critics call them ‘a mask for com- 
munism.” Let us examine this. 

Communists hold few posts in all 
these governments. Communists are 
very active in promoting these policies. 
Does this violate democracy? Remem- 
ber that twenty-five years ago in the 
first elections held in Yugoslavia, in 
1920, Montenegro, Macedonia and 
Belgrade went communist and the com- 
munists polled one-eighth of the votes 
in the country, after which the party 
was suppressed. Remember also that 
communists took an energetic part in 
organizing the anti-Nazi underground 
resistance, winning leadership there. 
Communists are nowhere demanding 
control or majority posts in the gov- 
ernment. Nowhere are they putting 
through any pecular “communist” pro- 
gram. 

Does freedom of speech and press 
exist? Not always perfectly, but re- 
member it did not exist before. Re- 
member also that these countries still 
contend with Nazi conspiracies. How- 
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ever, Bucharest has twenty-two news- 
papers, of which seven oppose the 
present government. 

All these countries introduced di- 
rect elections, secret ballot and wom- 
en’s suffrage, which they did not 
have before. 

The chief Anglo-American objec- 
tion comes from the form in which 
the ballots are presented. These coun- 
tries all have a coalition ticket—the 
Patriotic Front in Bulgaria, the Demo- 
cratic Concentration in Rumania and 
the People’s Front in Yugoslavia. This 
coalition puts up a united slate. This 
is the policy most attacked by Ameri- 
cans who demand competing parties. 

Let us investigate further those Bul- 
garian elections that did not come off 
because of American interference. Any 
ten voters were permitted to nominate 
a candidate. However, the parties in 
the Patriotic Front held joint meetings 
everywhere and finally put up a joint 
slate including ninety-six from the 
Workers Party (Communists), ninety- 
six from the Peasants League, forty- 
seven Zveno, thirty-one Social Demo- 
crats, six Independents. Secession 
groups in the Peasants League and So- 
cialists did not agree to a joint slate 
and put up their own tickets, but found 
they were not getting anywhere. So 
they complained to the Americans that 
the election was not democratic! 

Around the American Embassy in 
Belgrade I saw the same forces at work 
that attacked the Bulgarian elections 
and that probably will attack the 
Yugoslav elections next. 

I described last month in Soviet 
Russia Today the ballots I myself saw 
in Yugoslavia—competitive elections, 


A CITY OF HEROES 
(Continued from page 11) 


had been sent to the deep rear before 
the war and only that very day were 
returned. All the rest of the books had 
been saved intact by the devoted work 
of the library staff. The staff kept 
working all through the siege without 
windows, heat, water or light. Over 
a hundred lived right in the library 
to protect it from fire and bombs. She 
told me of the horrors of those days 
when her own weight had dropped 
from 170 to 80 pounds, and how her 
comrades died at her side. 

Then she went on, “But never mind 
—it’s over. It was very terrible, but 
there is so much beauty here! Warm 
friendship and love bound our col- 
lective together as never before. We 
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secret, printed ballots with as many as 
seventy candidates for twenty posts. 
These ballots had no party labels for 
the old. parties were discredited and 
new ones were not yet formed. Very 
similar non-partisan municipal elec- 
tions are held in western America, 
which we always claimed were democ- 
racy’s latest word. 

Former political leaders, now lack- 
ing organized mass parties, but with 
a small clique of clever upper-class 
profiteers, were clustering around the 
American Embassy in Belgrade and 
creating quite an impression. They are 
the folks who are always the hangers- 
on of a greater power. They collab- 
orated with the Nazis and now hope 
to collaborate with the Americans. 
Their stock-in-trade consists of tales 
of all the mistakes made by the young 
government, all the crudenesses shown 
by workers and peasants. Such mis- 
takes, such crudenesses exist. De- 
mocracy in these lands is something 
new, untried. It makes mistakes but 
it also shows fresh vitality. One might 
think that Americans would always 
sympathetically help to improve de- 
mocracy instead of fall for these at- 
tacks. 

The chief stock-in-trade, of course, 
is the anti-Soviet bogey. This is used 
to frighten Americans who do not know 
history. The plain fact is that tsarist 
Russia gave these countries their first 
existence, while Soviet Russia gave 
them their present liberation. Russian 
influence is bound to be strong in these 
countries. But Russian influence is di- 
rected not towards communism but 
towards helping these lands democrati- 
cally manage their own affairs. 


simply knew that the Germans would 
never set foot in our city. That con- 
viction, the knowledge that victory 
Was sure, sustained us through all the 
darkest days. By keeping our minds 
working we maintained strength in our 
bodies. We even grew young in those 
days, though our hair turned gray. 
Just as a person of eighteen takes life 
more easily than one of forty because 
so many experiences of life are new and 
fresh and exciting—so it was with us. 
How many times we were born again in 
those days when, after a raid was over, 
we found that we were still alive and 
whole!” ‘Today the staff is hard at 
work getting the library back to nor- 
mal conditions, serving the people who 


coming back for one day to read and 





throng there and helping with the res- 


toration of their city. 
Alexander Alexandrovich Voznesen- . : 
sky told me of the proud past and - 
present of Leningrad University, 
which he heads. Founded by Peter, it hes 
was the center of scientific thought be- 
fore the revolution and helped de- 
velop giants of Russian literature. In 9. 
its corridors Lermontov and Gogol rk 
and Pushkin walked. Here Lenin took rom 
his graduation examination. The war § 
found it in a period of surging growth. ii 
During the first eight months of the hy 
. the — 
blockade this great cultural center also mn 


played its part in the defense of Lenin- Ai 
grad. On September Ist, 1941, with 
the Germans already surrounding 
Leningrad, the university opened as 
usual. Regular classroom work was 
continued and 130 scientific research 
works, especially connected with the 
war, were completed. Students rushed 
from lectures to the front, sometimes 








defend their theses. In the room where 
we were sitting, professors wrapped 
in overcoats and gloves had heard a 
dissertation by one of their own mili- 
tary men on how to build a road across 
Lake Ladoga—the road that became 
Leningrad’s road to life. Students and 
professors died from bombs and hunger, 
but work kept on. 

In March, 1942, the university was 
evacuated for two years to Saratov, 
and it never stopped its work except 
for the two weeks travel back and 
forth. Immense reconstruction had 
be done on their return, and students 
and faculty took part. This year 3,000 The 
students stormed the doors, but ac 
commodations could as yet only be 
made for 1,700. Heartbreaking ap 
peals came from students longing t 
enter. Little by little the university 
resumed its normal activity and it 
great place in the life of the country. 

Leningrad’s writers invited me "Mi < 
their Dom Pisateli (House of tl : 
Writers) on the shores of the Nev 
where I had the joy of meeting mati 
whose names have appeared in vg, ile 
pages — Olga Bergholtz, Mikhal ‘00 000. 
Zoshchenko, Nikolai Nikitin, As ome. 





l 
Akhmatova and many others. And 
They, too, all through the siege hal nough 


used their creative gifts in the defen 
of the city. As Nikolai Tikhonov hi 
told me, Leningrad’s beauty and cul 
ture became a part of its defense. 

the beautiful gothic room where ' 
sat they had met and seen the Ne 
Year in on that first terrible win! 
of the siege—at five o’clock because ° 
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the curfew. They spread their empty 
table with snowy linen and shining cut- 
lery, lit flickering candles, read their 
poetry to each other, sang, drank 
wine, and ate strange black macaroni. 
And they cabled “No passaran.” Their 
comrades died in the months that fol- 
lowed. Bombs fell in the Neva send- 
ing waves (“And fish,” interpolated 
Zoshchenko) right over their club, 
shattering all windows. But they never 
stopped producing. They founded the 
magazine Leningrad in the midst of 
















































































* Bthe siege. They wrote plays, poetry, 
> Bbooks and humorous skits. 
P After they told me of these things 
N Bi there were toasts to American writers, 
8 MAmerican people, our _ overlasting 
S Biriendship. Vissarion Sayonov, editor 
'S Bot Zvezda, still in his uniform, poured 
A Bout a flood of rich poetic words all 
1¢ Hof which, alas, I could not understand, 
ed though their feeling and import were 
‘ clear. 
- He had been at Torgau Bridge and 
Te Milescribed with deep emotion the un- 
ed forgettable scene as the representatives 
Hof two great peoples came together. 
il: Bite spoke of the love and admiration 
8 Russians have for Americans—it re- 
me Wminded me of Mayakovsky’s ‘“Brook- 
and yn Bridge—That’s a Thing!” He 
3! Mitold of unimaginable acts he had seen 
{ heroism by simple Russian people, 
Was Mike the Baltic sailor who stopped a 
tov, Mimachine gun embrasure with his own 
cept Mibody—and they could hardly lift him 
and fterwards because where the living 
d ‘0 fMifesh of his breast had been, there was 
lent ow a solid mass of lead. 
000 They wanted to know all about 
American literature and poetry and 
y be egged that we send more American 
, DP Rbublications. They asked questions 
i "MRbout our work on Soviet Russia To- 
— ay. They were very polite, but it was 
d ear they thought our number of pages 
att): Mimited and our circulation somewhat 
ne "mall. So, Alexander Prokofiev, presi- 
f iy ident of the Leningrad Union of 
a oviet Writers, tried to remedy that by 





oating our increased circulation—the 
ay when we would have 200,000— 
0,000—1,000,000 readers! You at 
ome, please take note! 

And unfortunately we do not have 
nough pages for me to write all the 
spiting things I have learned from 
¢ people of Leningrad. But I can- 
jot_close without speaking of the 
mov (formerly the Putilov) Metal- 
tgical and Machine-Building Plant, 
€ very father of Russian industry 
bday, proud bearer of three Orders— 
¢ Order of Lenin, the Order of the 
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Red Banner and the Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor—for its heroic 
production record and heroic part in 
the country’s defense. 

From its directors and workers I 
learned how, from the beginning of 
the war, they never stopped produc- 
ing for the front. The German ring 
squeezed closer, the front came nearer, 
but they kept right on. The Germans 
were only three and a half miles away; 
the factory, itself, became a part of 
the front—but workers stayed at their 
machines. The best of machinery and 
half of the workers were evacuated to 
the Urals, where they continued to 
produce for the front as well as to 
train Urals workers in the new produc- 
tion methods in which their factory ex- 
celled. Still, those who remained kept 
on working. Their workers’ village 
around the factory was completely 
wiped out. Those who had families 
walked ten to twelve miles, back and 
forth to the plant every day, while 
others slept at their machines. 

No matter how heavy the bombing 
or shelling, neither husky men, young 
boys or fair-haired girls or even old 
women who made up the labor force 
ever ran for shelter—3,500 workers 
died at that frontline factory. But the 
factory never fell into the enemy’s 
hands and never for a day did it 
stop production. ‘Today, amid many 
wrecked buildings, workers are pro- 
ducing simultaneously with the process 
of rebuilding. They are producing steel 
for the country’s great reconstruction 
program and soon will again be turn- 
ing out giant tractors for Soviet agri- 
culture, turbines for new power plants 
and other vital machinery. 

Workers, trade unions, Party and 
management are all working together 
in a tight collective, solving the com- 
plex problems of building, producing, 
labor discipline, labor protection, hous- 
ing and the workers’ living, social and 
cultural needs. The magnificent work- 
ers club provides relaxation and edu- 
cation, and the factory technicum 


_ constantly provides opportunities for 


increasing qualifications as well as for 
completing education of the young 
workers. 

Finally, I walked through the his- 
toric halls of Smolny and had the 
great privilege of meeting and talk- 
ing with Piotr Sergeyevich Popkov, a 
simple, unassuming and great man who 
led the people of Leningrad so surely to 
victory because neither his nor their be- 
lief in victory ever faltered. From him | 
learned much ‘hat will have to wait for 





a separate article on the democratic 
functioning of the city Soviet, how it 
draws the whole population into its 
work and truly expresses the people’s 
will. 

I asked him how it was possible to 
achieve this unity, this unbreakable 
collective will I had seen in Lenin- 
grad’s people. He summed it all up in 
these words: “We lived very well in 
our beautiful city before the war. To 
give up that good life and become 
slaves—that was an idea entirely alien 
to our people. Soviet people, in gen- 
eral, cannot stand the idea of having 
any masters over them. We wanted 
to remain masters in our own house-- 
and we did.” 

Yes, the Soviet people, all of them, 
were and have remained masters in 
their own house and of their own 
destiny. They want to be masters in 
their own house but not in anyone 
else’s house. That is something Amer- 
icans must learn and understand in 
their very bones. 


SOVIET WOMEN WILL 
GO TO PARIS 


OVIET women are planning to send 
delegates to the International Con- 
gress for Women which will convene 
in Paris, Nov. 26. This congress stems 
from the Congress of the Union of 
French Women held in Paris in June. 

An initiating committee which met in 
the French capital in September, was 
attended by representatives from sev- 
eral foreign countries, including Nina 
Popova, president of the Soviet Women’s 
Anti-Fascist Committee and secretary 
of the All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions. 

The purpose of the international con- 
gress is to seek “to destroy fascism and 
insure democracy in all countries, and 
to create a happy life for future genera- 
tions.” It hopes to secure for all wom- 
en: As mothers—the right to bring chil- 
dren into a world free from fear, want 
and war, and the provision by every 
government of decent health services 
and housing; as workers—the right to 
enter all industries and professions and 
receive equal pay for equal work and 
the same opportunities as men for 
training and promotion; as citizens—the 
right to serve on committees and public 
bodies, both national and international. 
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WE HAD A JOB TO DO 
(Continued from page 17) 
“Jinks” into which the farm working 
force is divided. It is these women who 
gave the country women brigadiers and 
collective farm “chairmen.” In 1940, 
the percentage of women in leading 
collective farm work was: Chairmen 
3.3. per cent; accountants 10.5 per 
cent; bridgadiers 5.4 per cent. In 1943, 
this became: Chairmen 17.5 per cent; 
accountants 62.9 per cent; brigadiers 

64.3 per cent. 

In Machine and Tractor Stations, 
which supply machine labor to collec- 
tive farms and are the decisive link in 
farm economy, the percentage of 
women tractor drivers and combine 
operators grew from 9 per cent in 
1940, to 55 per cent in 1943. In 1944, 
the figures changed again. The number 
of women tractor drivers increased to 
81 per cent and combine operators to 
62 per cent. 

“Tt seems,” Xenia laughs, “as though 
we women are doing just what we 
were made to do: Feed mankind. We 
begin this at the birth of our children. 
And now we feed the whole nation. 
But not alone.” 

With whom else? 

With the help of older folks and 
younger folks, even children. 

It was part of conditions that made 
for victory that the increase in labor 
productivity on the farm was not only 
due to the increase in the number of 
days worked per farmer but also to the 
greater amount of work per hour done 
by each individual. The quality of 
work improved. In 1945, assignments 
per farmer during spring sowing were 
from 40 to 75 per cent higher than in 
1940, despite the lack of machines and 
In 1940, Machine and Trac- 
tor Stations did 82 per cent of all plow- 
ing and half of all harvesting work. 
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In 1943, however, they did only 53 
per cent of the plowing, 30 per cent of 
the sowing and 20 per cent of the har- 
vesting. ‘The rest was done by the 
farmers themselves. 

Women, oldsters, youngsters proved 
a bottomless reservoir of new labor 
energy. They saved the day. 

During these hard years special at- 
tention was devoted to the improvement 
of all farm activities. Every available 
gram of fertilizer was utilized in the 
best farms. Chickens were mobilized 
to give battle to harmful insects. Cows 
were harnessed as draught animals. 
Snow was piled in the wintertime to 
preserve as much moisture as possible. 
As a result, in such regions as Gorky 
Province more than 55,000 collective 
farmers, about 2,500 “links” and about 
1,000 field brigades received additional 
incentive pay. 

In 1942, the Maxim Gorky farm 
in Moscow Province succeeded in in- 
volving in farm work every workable 
member. Of the 225 collective farm- 
ers left after the draft, 100 were old 
men and women and 45 were young- 
sters. Each person was given seven and 
a half acres to tend. All this was taken 
care of. When the Maxim Gorky men 
came back from war they found the 
farm in better shape than they left it. 

“Difficult,” Xenia Alexeyevna smiles. 
“You can’t imagine it! Work from 
dawn to dusk, sometimes not enough 
food, often not enough clothes. The 
enemy close by. Our men at the front. 
No news. Sure, it was hard. But it 
was up to us, wasn’t it? We couldn’t 
leave our men folks fight without us, 
could we? Sure it was hard. But we 
had a job to do and we did it. It’s a 
fact!” 


A NEW LIFE FOR 
NORTHERN PEOPLES 
(Continued from page 21) 


1945, it contained about 400,000 Jap- 
anese, but many of these will in all 
likelihood soon be repatriated to Japan. 
There are also some 1,000 Ainu in 
southern Sakhalin. The Ainu were 
once a numerous people who long ago 
occupied most of Japan proper. But 
they were driven out, annihilated, or 
absorbed by the Japanese, so that to- 
day no more than 20,000 remain al- 
together. A few hundred Ainu live 
in the Kurile Islands. 

The Ainu people are a relic of a 
very ancient ethnic stock and are 
thought by some anthropologists to be 
an isolated fragment of the Caucasian 
or white race. It is generally agreed 
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that in certain important clhiaracter- 
istics they resemble the white race 
more than they do the Mongoloid Jap. 
anese. The Ainu are definitely a prim. 
itive type with a culture that is to 
some extent reminiscent of stone age 
man. Their religion is animistic and 
makes much of the familiar cult of 
the bear with its elaborate ritual. 
Concluding my observations on the 
peoples of Soviet Asia, I believe it js 
fair to say that the Soviet minoritie 
policy has succeeded to an eminent 
degree within the USSR in overcom. 
ing the age-long antagonisms and mis 
understandings between the East ani 
the West. To nationalities as backward 
in their economy, culture and demo- 
cratic development as many of those in 
the present colonial and semi-coloniil 
regions of the earth, the Soviets have 
brought modernized industry and a. 
riculture, educational and cultural ep. 
lightenment, and full ethnic or racial 
democracy. This bridging of the ga 
between some of the important people 
of Europe and Asia is fraught with vas! 
significance for the rest of the world. 
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(This concludes a series on the people Let 
of the Soviet Union which, with added Serge 
material and in expanded form, will songm'™Y 
be issued as a book by Harcourt, Bran } 
and Co.) heavy 
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The world conspir- 
acy of fascist beasts 
still goes on. 


THIS MUST 
NOT HAPPEN 
AGAIN 


THE BLACK BOOK 
OF FASCIST HORROR 


Edited by Clark Kinnaird 
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ITHE ARMLESS 
im- LEARN TO DO 
af HANDIWORK 


thf ARMLESS men doing handiwork —it 

sounds impossible, but you can 
see them doing it every day at the 
Moscow State Scientific Institute for 
the Rehabilitation of Invalids. 

To this institute the Soviet military 
hospitals send their most _ seriously 
crippled men—men without arms, the 
blinded, men suffering from mental dis- 
orders as a result of skull injuries and 
other grave wounds, A special depart- 
ment headed by a woman, Professor 
Asya Kolodnaya, exists not only to re- 
lieve their sufferings, but also to find 
means of restoring their capacity to 
work. 

The first stage of the treatment is 
psychological. The wounded man _ has 
frst to be convinced that he has a 
place in life—that life is worth living. 
But no mere persuasions will convince 
him. The doctor must be able to offer 
concrete prospects. 

Let me tell you about 25-year-old 
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les € \ 
fen Sergeant-Major Ivan Ilyin, of the Red 
1 soometmy engineers. Returning from patrol 


duty in the autumn of 1942, he ran into 
heavy mortar fire. Both hands were bad- 
ly smashed. Amputation was necessary. 
For a time, Ilyin thought he had noth- 
ing to live for. 

I have a photograph of him, taken 
ince then. It shows him using a chisel. 
ts He is a wood-carver. And he uses a 
pen so well that if you compared his 
vriting with a letter he wrote before 
he war you could hardly detect any dif- 
ference. 

Dr. Natalia Shenk, of the institute, 
performed an operation according to the 
tukenberg method—splitting the wrists, 
ind shaping them into two large “fin- 
ers.” In Dr. Kolodnaya’s department 
hese were trained to serve as hands. 
Wood-carving is only one of Ilyin’s 
ewly acquired skills. He has learned 
ookkeeping—that is his present em- 
DK ployment. His “fingers” serve him well. 
OR ind he has special attachments to enable 

im to use various tools. 

ird Mikhail Vassilkov is one of the best 
ekgraph operators at the Moscow cen- 
tal exchange. He has no hands. He is 
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king Ply eighteen. Soon after he left high 
the chool, he volunteered for service with 
and [ “ilway repair unit. While restoring 
nco's fn of the lines over which the Red 
Hiro- Tmy s guns moved on Berlin, he was 

vounded in much the same way as Ilyin. 
Ger- le same operation was performed. 
chibit HBVith his artificial fingers Vassilkov has 
sssic. Harned to operate the telegraph ap- 

00 aratus with astonishing skill. 

b2. Pyotr Tverdov, a middle-aged col- 

ective farmer, also had his arms am- 
HERS putated as a result of wounds. He has 
K 17 farned to use a spade. Now he is back 





in his collective farm. 
€ implements invented by the in- 
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Reconversion under way—new models to be produced by the Molotov Automobile Plant during 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan. They are the GAZ-5! truck, and the "Victory" passenger car. 


stitute to help the crippled men pursue 
their trades are all extremely simple— 
so simple that they can easily be 
fashioned by a village carpenter. 

In order to use the artificial appliances 
effectively, and to develop the artificial 
fingers, it is necessary for the men to 
go through a course of training which 
develops certain muscles, helping the 
body to compensate for the missing parts. 
Dr. Kolodnaya considers wood-working 
and carving to be perhaps the best means 
of training. Though not much physical 
exertion is required, the work demands 
precise and varied movements which de- 


Wea FROM OUR READERS 


A GI on Lasting Peace 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Sgt. Wallace E. Smith deserves com- 
mendation for his enthusiastic contribution 
to Soviet Russia Today in the August issue. 

Although Smith has surfaced a_ problem 
of prime concern, he has, I am afraid, as- 
sumed a naive perspective. Smith seeming- 
ly believes the majority of American sol- 
diers to be cognizant of the international 
interactions expedient for lasting peace. 

I have served with the Army and have 
observed mass passive acceptance defeat 
reflective thinking, rationalization, etc. Un- 
fortunately the reaction to the base, sordid 
material of such men as William L. White 
has had a damaging effect upon the sol- 
dier’s attitude. This is rather normal, for 
he receives one-source propaganda. Until 
he is able to acquire and evaluate a prop- 
aganda-aggregate he will remain narrow. 
Until his reason defeats the traditional 
anti-Russian calumny he will regress. 

The ten million men under arms in 
America constitute a potential power. The 
cause of “maximal well being for the maxi- 
mal number of individuals” needs this 
power. Lasting peace must have the support 
of the masses if it is to become a reality. 
And certainly lasting peace, biased propa- 


velop the muscles of the shoulders and 
arms. 

Armless men have become highly 
skilled carpenters and carvers. Lieut. 
Alexei Shentsov, who joined the Red 
Army on leaving school, is quite a 
famous craftsman. Alexander Danilin, 
whose left arm has been amputated, 
and whose right arm has lost control 
of fingers and palm, specializes in in- 
tricate patterns. He is bent on return- 
ing to his old job as a draughtsman. 

The methods developed at the institute 
are now being introduced into hospitals 
throughout the USSR. 





ganda and mere passive acceptance are 
incompatible. 
S/Sgt. Douglas P. Rodewald 


Laredo, Texas 


Praise 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 
Frederick L. Schuman’s article on Alex- 
ander Barmine’s book is, in my opinion, 
the best answer to the “hate-Russia” prop- 
agandists that has appeared in SRT for 
some time. It takes the wind out of their 
sails in a most convincing manner. I hope 
you run more articles by Prof. Schuman. 
Charles S. Seely, 
Lt. Com. US Navy (ret’d.), 
Editorial director, 
Army News, Navy News, 
USMC News. 

Chicago, Illinois 


To SovizT Russia Topay: 

I find your monthly Soviet Russia Today 
very interesting. I write to congratulate 
you on the great value of this magazine 
because it tells the truth about the great 
pecple of Russia. 

Elizabeth Sicardo 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 
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SOLDIERS MEET 
(Continued from page 22) 


thunder-struck. Czech officer to him- 
self; he steadied the boy, placed him 
on a bench and sat down beside him. 
At last he shook hands with his son. 
He didn’t embrace him or kiss him, 
but gave him his hand, as one soldier 
would to another. 

Then silence fell between them 
again. “I didn’t recognize you at once,” 
the father resumed after a pause. “It’s 
six years since I saw you last.” 

“T can’t recognize you even now— 
it is so dark in here,” the son returned. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
father. 

“To the hospital here in the village.” 

“Well, come along then, I’ll take 
you there,” the father said. 

The boy turned, took a couple of 
steps, then his leg gave way. He 
groaned and found it hard to stand 
erect. 

Then the man, conscious after the 
lapse of years of his indisputable rights 
as a father, lifted the boy in his arms 
and strode rapidly towards the hospital. 

Kicking open the door, he entered 
and laid down his burden on an un- 
occupied cot. Still very pale, the boy 
lay there with his eyes closed. A woman 
doctor came in. Taking her big surgi- 
cal scissors out of her pocket, she slit 
the boot leg from the top to the ankle, 
and holding the leg steady by the knee, 
pulled off the boot. A cry came from 
the boy, then he was silent. 

“Are you going to operate?” the 
father asked. 

The doctor dipped a wad of ab- 
sorbent cotton in some disinfectant and 
wiped the wound all round. Then she 
bound it up and prepared to go. The 
chief surgeon, who would do the oper- 
ation, was expected in an hour’s time, 
she explained. 

Father and son were left alone again. 

“How far did you have to walk on 
that wounded leg—a long way?” 

“Five miles.” Then the child asked 
suddenly: “You will be leaving almost 
at once, I suppose?” 

“Yes, Pll have to go.” 

“What’s your field post office num- 
ber?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But how is it you don’t know?” 

“T don’t, that’s all,” the man said. 
“I hadn’t anybody to write to, any- 
way.” 

“That’s a pity,” the boy said. “Well, 
never mind. I’ll find out.” 

At that moment one of the Czecho- 
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slovak tommy-gunners who had been 
sitting in the dining room appeared in 
the doorway and called out, “Stepan, 
the truck’s ready to start.” 

The father glanced round, said “I'll 
be there in a minute,” and turned back 
to his son. 

“You’re going,” the boy said. 

ad 

“Very well.” It sounded somehow 
as though the child was blessing his 
own father. “I'll be on my way, too, 
very soon.” 

er 

It is in all seriousness that I call 
Andrei Goga a veteran partisan, though 
he is not yet fourteen. It was about a 
month after he had met his father that 
I met him. 

“How did you happen to join them?” 
I asked him. 

“Six years ago, when the Germans 
came, my father cleared out to Russia. 


I was only a kid then,” he explained. . 


“But afterwards my mother told me 
all about it, and I was against the 
Germans.” 

“When did you see the partisans for 
the first time?” 

“It was when I was going to the 
woods for mushrooms. I met their 
scouts. They gave me money and told 
me to bring them something to eat 
and some cigarettes.” 

“Didn’t you say anything to your 
mother about it?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I was afraid she wouldn’t 
let me go to the woods any more.” 

“And did you often take the parti- 
s os 39) 
sans food? 

“Every two or three days for four 
months. After that I joined them for 
good.” 

“Why ?? 

“They went to another place some 
way from our village, and I wanted to 
be with them.” 

“What were you doing for the parti- 
sans?” I asked. 

“Scouting, mostly. I used to wear 
ordinary clothes and go around the 
villages selling eggs.” 

“What were you on the lookout 
for?” 

“T wanted to find out where the 
Germans were stationed and where 
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all their machine-guns were placed.” 

“And you never went home once?” 

“TI was afraid my mother wouldn’t 
let me go again. A little while ago 
when our village was taken, I found 
out that the Germans had taken my 
brother and mother away as hostages, 
I did not know that when I met my 
father a month ago.” 

He sat there before me, this small 
toy with the steady attentive gaze and 
thin, tired face. His neck looked very 
weedy, sticking out of the clumsy 
tunic. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
I asked, feeling that our conversation 
was coming to a close. 

“Now I am going to Berlin,” he 
said simply, but with great convic- 
tion. 
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also immediately thereunder the names and ai: 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one pe! 
cent or more of total amount of stock. If nt 
owned by a corporation, the names and addressts 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company or other unincorporated cot 
cern, its name and address, as well as those 0 
each individual member, must be given.) _ SR! 
Publications, Inc., 114 East 32nd Street, N. Y.C; 
Jessica Smith, 114 East 32nd Street, N. Y. ¢ 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages 
and other security holders, owning or holding ! 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mot 
gages, or other securities are: (If there at 
none, so state.) None. bey, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givit 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and * 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the lit 
of stockholders and security holders as_they 4 
pear upon the books of the company but, als 
in cases where the stockholder or security holdet 
appears upon the books of the company * 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
name of the person or, corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracits 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the “" 
cumstances and ps am under which _ stoc 
holders and security holders who do not a 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 1? 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
no reason to believe that any other person, 25s* 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct \ 
indirect in the stock, bonds, or other securitié 
than as so stated by him. 
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EDUCATION DURING THE WAR 


(Continued from page 15) 


sources. Typical was a director of edu- 
cation in a district of the Leningrad 
region. She set up their own printing, 
book-binding and equipment workshops, 
and supplied the schools in the whole 
region with the excess from her own 
schools. 

In response again to needs created by 
the war a number of new type schools 
were opened. There were numbers of 
boys and girls who left school any time 
after twelve years, and entered indus- 
try in order to “do their bit” in the 
war. It was not encouraged but they 
could not be stopped. There were older 
boys and girls who had served with 
guerillas or been freed from occupa- 
tion and had missed one or two years 
education but for whom ordinary school 
had little to offer. Yet it was im- 
portant that their academic level 
should be raised. 

In 1943, schools were set up on 
factory premises. The management ‘was 
obliged to equip the necessary class- 
rooms and laboratories. Here those 
under sixteen took up their interrupted 
education, working in shifts to fit in 
with their work. It was planned, by 
doing nine hours a week in three pe- 
riods and by using new methods, to 
accomplish in one year what the nor- 
mal school did in two years, and by 
the age of 17 to complete the high 
school syllabus. At the end of a year 
the results were reviewed and there 
Was serious criticism of the work, its 
planning and the lack of supervision 
on the part of some factories to insure 
full attendance. There was a general 
feeling that the nine hours should be 
extended to twelve. 

In the liberated areas of Lenin- 
grad region 23 special schools were 
opened in 1943. The schools were 
equipped with workshops on a factory 
level, the adolescents whom war ex- 
perience had matured all too swifty, 
Were treated as adults, paid for their 
work and so on. This made it con- 
siderably easier to give them the ordi- 
Nary academic education which they 
had missed. 

_ In the same year nine schools (now 
Increased to twenty) known as Suvo- 
tov schools, were opened for the 
Preparation of future Red Army offi- 
cers. I should like to state quite cate- 
gorically and emphatically that these 
schools are not the introduction of a 
class system of education. All boys, 
one or both of whose parents fell while 
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on active service whether they were 
officers or privates, or whose parents 
took part in guerrilla work, are eligible 
in the first instance. Second come chil- 
dren of other officers and men. An- 
other point to bear in mind here is 
that in a society where the class system 
is abolished, a system of education as 
flexible and adaptable as that in the 
Soviet Union, even though it is char- 
acterized by a great variety of train- 
ing courses, cannot lead back to a class 
system. All those officers who may de- 
sire their sons to enter Suvorov schools 
are sons of peasants and factory work- 
ers, and they never break their links 
nor forget their origin. That would 
be a shameful thing. 

The Suvorov schools were followed 
by Nakhimov schools for the prepara- 
tion of future naval officers. In both 
types of schools, where normal entrance 
age is now seven, there is a review 
of the boys’ or the parents’ decision to 
enter the services at the age of 16 
when it is possible to make a change. 
These schools, like all schools which 
train directly for industry are free, 
carry uniform, boarding accommoda- 
tion and later grants where necessary. 

Training for junior posts in indus- 
try and the professions continued 
throughout the war at a greater tempo. 
By 1940, the industrial training schools 
graduated 700,000 skilled young work- 
ers, builders, mechanics, miners, rail- 
way workers, etc. 

In September 1944, 350,000 14- 
year-old girls and boys entered these 
schools for their two-year course. In 
the school-year 1944-45, there was an 
increase of 2,000,000 in the ordinary 
school population. This was due chiefly 
to the lowering of the beginning of 
compulsory education from eight to 
seven years, with the consequent low- 
ering of the high-school leaving age 
to 17. 

Higher education shows similar war- 
time activity. Students were reserved 
until they finished their training—mili- 
tary training had to be done during the 
course—arts faculties were not closed 
down. On the contrary, Moscow Uni- 
versity in 1943, opened three new ones 
in that year. In the following year the 
Theater Institute, which underwent 
complete reorganization, was raised to 
university status. New institutes were 
opened in the remote centers, particu- 
larly for the training of educationists. 

Perhaps the most important educa- 


tional event was the setting up of an 
Academy of Pedagogical Science for 
research, investigation, and training of 
personnel for the higher education 
posts, The Academy comprises a num- 
ber of institutes such as Psychology, 
Theory and History of Education, 
Method, and Defectology. All this 
was planned and set going during the 
war. 

‘In all universities and institutes the 
course has returned to its normal length, 
while in Medical Institutes it is now 
six years instead of the pre-war five 
years. One other radical change which 
demanded considerable reorganization 
occurred in 1943. That was the change 
over from co-education to the single 
sex school. Suffice it to say that the 
change was made after long observa- 
tion, discussion and a year’s experi- 
ment in Moscow with single sex 
schools. It was made first in the high 
schools of the capital cities and large 
industrial centers. It is now general 
for all high schools and for interme- 
diate schools where numbers warrant 
it. Elsewhere co-education still exists. 
The staffs are mixed, and a woman 
director is not ruled out of a boys’ 
school. The standard is the same, and 
the only difference in curriculum is 
that girls will take homecraft and 
elementary child psychology while boys 
will spend more time on military train- 
ing. Leisure activities in the clubs are 
mixed. 

Throughout the whole of the Soviet 
period there has been concern for dis- 
cipline which in Soviet society has its 
own characteristics, and for a high 
academic standard which is traditional 
for Russian scholarship. At different 
periods different methods were used. 
In 1943, a set of Rules for Behavior 
were produced. These are printed on 
cards and each pupil is expected to 
treasure and honor these, somewhat in 
the manner members of the Communist 
Party treat their Party cards. The 
rules were those one would expect from 
any civilized person. The teachers are 
expected to make much use of the 
cards. In practice, as is always the 
case, they were valuable for the intelli- 
gent, experienced teacher, and of little 
value to the other kind. 

Socialist competition which some en- 
thusiasts applied in school and which 
led to a number of absurdities, was 
categorically excluded as a method of 
obtaining good work or good discipline 
in 1943. Conferences, discussions and 
research proceeded throughout the war 
period. Asa result of the quest for high 
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academic attainment a change in meth- 
ods of examination was introduced by 
decree of June 29, 1944. All final 
examinations at the end of each grade 
(the four year, seven year and ten year 
grades) are to be on the work of the 
whole grade and not as previously on 
the last year’s work. 

The final examination in the high 
school is now known as matriculation. 
“Its purpose is to decide the standard, 
both as to the content of knowledge 
and accuracy, necessary for eligibility 
for university education.” “The pupils 
who receive not less than three (five is 
the maximum) marks in each subject 
and five marks for behavior on leaving 
high school are eligible for university 
or any institute.” The award of a 
gold medal for full marks in every 
subject both during the class year and 
in examinations and for behavior, and 
a silver medal for full marks in all 
examined subjects, four marks in no 
more than three subjects during the 
class year and of course full marks for 
behavior, was instituted at the same 
time. This award is regarded not only 
as public recognition for good work and 
behavior, but as an incentive to those 
in need of incentives. With such marks 
go remission of fees and maintenance 
grants. 

The general problem of discipline, 
outside as well as inside the school, 
sometimes made acute by the absence of 
parental supervision, brought forth its 
own measures, the community again 
taking on responsibility. On their own 
initiative schools began to have what 
is known as an extended day. When 
school ends about noon for the juniors, 
they are taken out of doors for games, 
sports or similar activities for about 
two hours. On their return they are 
given dinner (they have already lunch- 
ed in school) and then retire to rooms, 
prepared either for homework or for a 
variety of leisure activities. Where 
necessary, tea is given before the 
mother calls at the end of her day’s 
work. In other cases a trade-union 
committee in a factory has obtained a 
room on the premises, equipped it and 
put a qualified paid person in charge. 
Here the children engage in varied 
occupations until mother is ready. 

There has been a great develop- 
ment of school workshops, both as a 
means of contribution to the war effort 
and as purposeful leisure occupation. 
Here work is paid for. In the summer 
boys and girls over twelve were en- 
couraged to help on farms. They did 
to the number of 2,000,000 in 1944. 
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The theaters and cinemas for 
youth have extended seasons, .and 
give two performances a day during 
holidays. Miniature railways for chil- 
dren, like that in Tashkent, have re- 
sumed operations; sports stadiums, 
river stations, sports schools are all 
playing their part. The school amateur 
activities which diminished in the first 
vear of the war are increasing and 
Pioneer Palaces have been functioning 
to capacity. 

These leisure facilities, and the 
very satisfactory way of dealing with 
the problem of orphans and wandering 
children found by the Red Army: well 
organized dispersal centers, children’s 
homes under skilled educationists, the 
widespread adoption into families—all 
these while they have not prevented 
instances of bad or anti-social behavior 
have prevented any noticeable problem 
of delinquency. 

The general trend of thought, the 
emphasis on home and family life re- 
sulted in the introduction for girls of 
the subjects already mentioned, while 
in the schools for both sexes logic has 
been introduced to help in the clarity 
and accuracy of thought so_ highly 
prized in the Soviet Union. Inevitably 
there has been a serious emphasis on 
qualities necessary to win the war: 
loyalty, discipline, resoluteness, devo- 


_ tion to the motherland. History, geog- 


raphy, literature, all reflect the influ- 
ence of the war in a heightened aware- 
ness and deeper emphasis of national 


achievements. There were suppiement- 
ary arithmetic books in which prob- 
lems arose out of the war. 

It should not be imagined that the 
insistence on discipline means a sup- 
pression of individuality. The Russian 
conception of “discipline” is that of a 
civilized cultivated individual, who 
understands the importance of the 
observance of rules or regulations 
agreed upon by the community or de- 
cided upon by a trusted superior. There 
are means and ways of removing a 
superior who loses the confidence of 
those under his direction. 

Statements have been made in some 
publications that all secondary—high 
school—and university education has to 
be paid for. That is entirely incorrect. 
The decree published in 1940 which 
introduced fees for the last three years 
of the secondary school, technical 
schools and higher education institu- 


tions, provides free education for or- 


phans, and, beyond the secondary stage, 
for all who attained the required 
standard for entrance to this education, 
with maintenance for good work. Dur- 
ing the war all education was free 
for sons and daughters of men and 
women serving in the forces, which 
made education almost entirely free. 

The task facing Soviet educationists 
in the next decade is beset with prob- 
lems and difficulties. Judging by the 
War years we may have every conf- 
dence that they will be dealt with 
adequately. 


MARKING THE ANNIVERSARY 


A IMPOSING calendar of events 
designed to dramatize the im- 
portance of the twelfth anniversary of 
the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union has been planned for No- 
vember by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship and its lo- 
cal Councils throughout the United 
States. 

On Nov. 1, the Committee of Women, 
one of the Council’s most active groups, 
opens an exhibit, “Child Care in the 
Soviet Union,” at the New York public 
library. Muriel Draper, chairman of 
the committee, has announced that the 
exhibit will be on view at the library 
for the entire month, then it will be 
sent on a nation-wide tour. Requests for 
the exhibit indicate that this tour will 
last for nearly two years. 

“Friendship of the Peoples of the 
USSR,” a composite exhibit of the art, 
culture and natural resources of the 
sixteen republics of the Soviet Union, 
will be on view at the Museum of Na- 
tural History for one month starting 


N 


ov. 9. 
On Nov. 10, the Committee of Women 


is sponsoring a panel discussion and 
luncheon at the Hotel Commodore. The 
general heading for both sessions is 
“Women United for One World.” Lead- 
ing women from all fields—business, gov- 
ernment, child care, art, religion, cul- 
tural—will keynote the various panels. 

High point of the month’s_ events 
will come Nov. 14, when the Council 
sponsors a “World Freedom Rally” at 
Madison Square ‘Garden. This year’s 
session, fourth in a series of annual 
meetings, promises to be even more 
exciting than last year’s which was com- 
pletely sold out well before the rally. 
Ambassador Joseph E. Davies will pre- 
side in a program headlining interna- 
tionally famous representatives of gov- 
ernment, labor, industry and the arts. 

Final event of the anniversary sched- 
ule will be a series of cultural panels 
Nov. 18, including discussion by promi- 
nent authorities on Soviet theater, music 
and literary production. 

Among the large events being planned 
by local Councils throughout the country 
will be a meeting in Chicago on Nov. 
16, in Boston on Nov. 23, ‘and in Phila- 
delphia on Dec. 7. 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Releases 
GIRL NO. 217 


First Soviet wartime film of life 
in Germany. Timely story of a Rus- 
sian girl who escaped from Nazi 
slavery. Directed by Mikhail 
Romm, director of “Lenin in Oc- 
tober,” “Lenin in 1918” and “The 
Thirteen,” 


THE FALL OF 
BERLIN 


Full length documentary film of 
the capture of Berlin photo- 
graphed by Red Army camera- 
men. English commentary by 
William S. Gailmor. 


MILITARY SECRET 


The Soviet Secret Service in a 
fight to the finish with a group 
of German spies. Directed by 
Vladimir Legoshin. 


Coming Soon 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 


SIX P.M. POSTWAR 


Delightful musical love story 
Starring Marina Ladynina and 


Eugene Samilov. Directed by Ivan 
Piriev. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 











RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 


The religious institutions, thcir organiza- 
tion, finance and relationship to the State. 
15e. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 15c. 


THE CASE OF THE 
16 POLES 


As told in official documents. 10c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures. 10c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


A vast amount of information is packed 
into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and Study (Mimeographed). 5c. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED 


1) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 
CONVERSATION 


By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 
Also Available 


2) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 
METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational 
and commercial text book. For hoth class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


3) FIRST RUSSIAN 
READER 


by Anna H. Semeonoff 


Intended for use at a very early stage in 
the study of the Russian language. Most 
of the stories are taken from Russian read- 
ers for school children but excerpts chosen 
are not juvenile. 


$1.25 postpaid 


4) RUSSIAN ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


by Waldemar Schapiro 


About 10,000 definitions in each section. 
New orthography is used. 


$1.75 postpaid 
NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. o., 253-5th Ave., N. We 16, N. , A 


Enclose please find [] check 7 bills [] money 
ordet, 46 the amount of Qosccccccccdcccccéeee 
for which please send me items number 


O1, 02, 03, O14 
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Here are your answers 





to many vital questions 





about the Soviet Union 





AN ANALYSIS OF SOVIET POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE BY TWO OUTSTANDING STUDENTS OF SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Truth About 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


by SIDNEY & BEATRICE WEBB 





With an essay on the authors 


by BERNARD SHAW 


A SUMMARY of the conclusions which have been 
reached by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, au- 
thors of that authoritative and monumental two- 
volume work Soviet Communism: A New Civiliza- 
tion. The Webbs have won worldwide fame for 
their scientifically carried out sociological studies. 


Contents 


HE VARIETY of questions that this book an- 
swers is indicated by some of the headings: 
Is Statin A Dictator?—Is tHE USSR a Potitt- 
caAL DEMocRACY?—THE INSISTENCE ON RACIAL 
EQuaLiry—TuHe ONeE-Party SystEM—FReEE DIs- 
CUSSION Prior TO LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENT—T HE 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. NW) ieee ee OF THE Smee OF 
_ RODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGE—T HE 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. CONSTITUTION OF 1936 BAsED ON THE RIGHTS 
I enclose [] check [] money order [] currency for $2.00 for a AND OBLIGATIONS OF MAN—THE EDUCATION OF 
year’s subscription to Sovier Russia Topay and a copy of “The THE PEOPLE—SCcIENTIFIC HUMANISM—COOPERA- 
Truth About Russia” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. TION FOR A New Wortp OrpeR. 
C1 New [) Renewal 








Special Offer 


We are now able to offer our readers a 
copy of THE TruTH AsouT Russia to- 
gether with a year’s subscription to 
Soviet Russia Topay for only $2.00. 








